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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 

DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
municipalities, states and 
the federal government; the ELIMINATION OF 
WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lum- 
ber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND, 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NAL FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 


by individuals, companies, 


social development of the nation and a God-given birth- 
right of our children; the PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound 
game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and public shoot- 
ing grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS and 
monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the con- 
servation of America’s WILD FLORA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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President Harding 


On 


Alaska’s Forests 









A PON his return from Alaska, and only a few days before his untimely death in 
San Francisco, President Harding made a notable address at Seattle, in which he 
plainly stated his impression of conditions as he found them in our controversial north- 
land. The following excerpts from his address reflect clearly his immediate grasp of the 
Alaskan forest situation and his approval of the forest régime as at present conducted 
under the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Harding went into Alaska with an open 
mind, and he came away apparently a convert to the broad policies urged by the conserva- 
tion forces for the development, through wise use and protection, of the vast natural re- 
sources lying within the territory. Touching upon the forests, the President said: 


fi MUST confess I journeyed to Alaska with the impression that our forest conservation was too 
drastic, and that in Alaska protest would be heard on every side. Frankly, I had a wrong impres- 
sion. Alaska favors no miserly hoarding, but her people, Alaskan people, find little to grieve about in 
the restrictive policies of the Federal Government. There is not unanimity of opinion, but the vast 
majority is of one mind. The Alaskan people do not wish their natural wealth sacrificed in a vain at- 
tempt to defeat the laws of economics, which are everlasting and unchanging. I fear the chief opponents 
of the forestry policy have never seen Alaska, and their concern for speedy Alaskan development is not 
inspired by Alaskan interests. 


HAVE alluded to the threatened desiruction of the fisheries, due to admitted lack of regulation and 
protection. We have begun on the safe plan with the forests, even though we may have ted in 
excessive restrictions. With the lesson of forest destruction painfully learned, with the nation-wide 
call for reforestation throughout the states, which will require generations and vast painstaking, it 
has been sought to provide for the utilization of th Alaskan forests and at the same time provide their 
perpetuation through reproduction. 
UT there is also protest that the red tape of departmental regulation and interference makes it im- 
possible to enlist interest in enterprises which the government in anywise supervises. At this point 
the answer is easy. This very type of contract is made by the government with the timbering interests 
in the National Forests in both Alaska and the states, and the manufacturers have been working under 
it for more than a decade with entire satisfaction. . 
N SUBSTANCE, the same considerations explain the slower development of the lumber industry. 
But the time is at hand for the forest-product development in Alaska. . . . Frankly, I do not 
look for a rapid development in Alaska. It could only be had at the cost of sacrificing a few immediate 
available resources and then abandoning the rest. That we do not desire and will not knowingly permit. 


RGING the application of a “practical wisdom” to the varied industrial situation 

in Alaska, the President declared that “*he Federal Government’s processes have not 
paralyzed, but have rather promoted, the right sort of Alaskan development. The ter- 
ritory needs their continuance.” And, in conclusion, he said: “The problem of Alaska has 
been dinned into our ears a great deal at Washington. Somehow, in Alaska, one does not 
hear much of it or feel acutely conscious of its existence. . . . Mine is pride and 
faith in Alaska. With our rational helpfulness, with our justifiable generosity, her people 
will work out their destiny and turn a wonderland of riches and incomparable fascination 
to added power and new glory for our great Republic.” 
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Wild Followers of the Forest 


The Effect of Forest Fires on Game and Fish—The 


Relation of Forests to Game Conservation 


By Apo LEOPOLD 


T IS “a day of clouds and thick darkness.” 
the mountains. 
horses, and as horsemen, so do they run. 


they run like mighty men; they climb the wall like men of war; and they march every one on his way. 


A forest fire is raging through the hills “like the dawn spread upon 
As a great people, set in battle array,” the flames advance, and “the appearance of them is as 
Like the noise of chariots on the tops of the mountains do they leap; 


They 


break not their ranks; neither doth one thrust another; they march every one in his path.” 

O Lord, to thee do I cry, for a fire hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness, and a flame hath 
burned all the trees of the field. Yea, the beasts of the field pant unto thee, for a fire devoureth before them, 
and behind them a flame burneth; the land is as a garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 


wilderness!” 


HUS does Joel describe that scourge of all living 
Joel knew, as all woodsmen 
rT. ° 
This 
article attempts to set forth the manner in which fires 
affect game, fish, and other wild life, and to point out 
certain fundamental ideas which must underlie successful 


things, the forest fire. 
know, that fire is the enemy of the wild. 


conservation, both of forests and of game. 

Severe fires sometimes surround and destroy grown ani- 
mals or birds and kill them outright; but the greatest 
damage occurs through the destruction of eggs and young, 
and the ruin of coverts, without which game falls an easy 


prey to vermin and hunters. Fire also causes 


important disturbances among the food plants on which 
the game is dependent. 

Instances of outright destruction of game by fires are 
numerous and reveal some unanswered and puzzling ques- 
tions as to the actual effect of fire and smoke on the mind 
and behavior of animals. The following is quoted from 
a report by W. T. Cox on the big fires of 1902 in Wash- 
ington and Oregon: 









“In the dense smoke hun- 
dreds of grouse, quail, 


and Mongolian 





“FOR A FIRE HATH DEVOURED THE PASTURES OF THE WILDERNESS, AND A FLAME HATH BURNED ALL THE TREES OF 
THE FIELD” 
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THE SCOURGE OF LIVING THINGS 


A ground fire in longleaf pine. 


pheasant were surrounded by fire and roasted to death. 
Hundreds more had their wings scorched, and now upon 
the blackened forest floor fall an easy prey to prowling 
vermin. Large and small mammals fared no_ better. 
Carcasses of deer, bear, cougar, and lynx have been found, 
and literally thousands of dead squirrels. Wolves and 
lynx are appearing in unusual numbers since the fires, 
evidently attracted by the number of ready-prepared roasts 


to be had in the forest.” 


The greatest loss of wild life for the country as a whole results 
from the destruction of eggs and young by every fire, even light ground fires. 


Peak fire in the Apache Forest in Arizona 
in IQII, says: 

“We saw a white-tail 
run blindly into a fiercely burning tangle 
Both were probably 


doe and fawn 


of down timber. 
consumed, as we never saw them come 
out. This incident happened at night. 
The deer apparently were terror-stricken.” 

This sounds like a plain case of stam- 
pede. But again it is not clear whether 
the doe was stampeded by the fire only, 
or by both the fire and the fire-fighters, 
or only by the approach of the men. 

In 1922, while fighting the Rawmeat 
Cabin fire in the Gila Forest, in New 
Mexico, the writer saw a blacktail doe 
come bounding down a mountain side 
parallel with the front of the fire and just 
Probably 
She 
was heavy with fawn and coming straight 
at me. When she got within ten yards 
I thoughtlessly threw up my arms. She 
wheeled sharp toward the fire, leaped into 
the without hesitation, and dis- 
appeared. She 
flames of the fire-front with nothing worse than a singe- 
ing, but there was at least a mile of hot smoking burned- 
She could never have crossed it 
If a horse or mule scorches 


inside the unburned territory. 
a crew of men had frightened her. 





flames 


may have survived the 


over ground to cross. 
without scorching her hoofs. 
a hoof it means a crack in the skin at the hoof-line, fly- 


blowing of the crack, and slow but cruel death. It must 


be the same with a deer. 
In the case of the doe, it would seem that she knew 





Evidence indicates that a big fire causes 
deer to become so confused that they 
allow themselves to be surrounded and 
caught by the flames, but that when they 
find an open place they know enough to 
stick to it. 


Wuen DEER BEcoME STAMPEDED 


fe ¥4. 


fire in the Tonto Forest in Arizona in 


Sizer, describing the Mazatzal 


1921, says: “I encountered a bunch of 
deer hemmed in by a fire against a rock 
bluff. 
ing high over the blaze as I approached, 


These, however, escaped by jump- 


and ran away through the burned area, 
apparently none the worse off.” 

Here again deer seem to have allowed 
fire. 


Would they have leaped over the flames 


themselves to be surrounded by 
and escaped if they had not been dis- 
turbed by an intruder, or would they have 
stayed on the spot and perished ? 
Frederic Winn, describing the Rose 








A FOLLOWER OF THE FOREST 


This beautiful doe was snapped by flashlight while at a salt log, Lassen National Forest, 
California. 


Deer are often stampeded by forest fires and perish in the flames. 
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where she was going until suddenly confronted by a new 
and unsuspected danger; whereupon she lost her head 
and perished. Maybe this indicates an answer to puzzling 
contradictions in the behavior of animals in the pres- 
ence of fire. Maybe confusion is not immediate, but 
cumulative. 

Henry Van Dyke, in “Fisherman’s Luck,” has this to 
say about fires and game: “Let but the trail of smoke 
drift down the wind across the forest, and all the game 
for miles and miles will catch the signal for fear and 
flight.” 
ment is probably meant to apply to deer. 


Since he is speaking of the north woods, his state- 
It implies that 


ma Ye ; poe 
eg x3 ag —— ORS ‘ 
enetes St. Se Beg, QP 





One writer suggests that the new ashes contain salts 
which the deer relish. 1 doubt this, because in the West- 
ern cattle country the deer are provided with plenty of 
salt, which is put out for cattle. This is one of the im- 
provements which settlement has made in the potential 
productiveness of our Western game fields. 

If I were to attempt to piece together the evidence at 
hand, of which the foregoing examples are typical, | 
would say that deer do not usually flee precipitately from 
smoke; that they keep out of the way of advancing flames 
in a leisurely fashion, probably attempting to go around 
and upwind in the same way as they would do in cases 





Courtesy Massachusetts Department of Fisheries and Game 


A TRAGEDY WRITTEN BY FIRE 


The mother instinct of this Canadian goose defied the oncoming smoke and flames of a forest fire. 
Eleven million acres in the United States are burned over annually. 


scourge of field and forest is destroying our wild life. 


The result is tragic evidence of how the red 
Consider the terrible 


loss of potential bird life through the destruction of eggs alone. 


flight begins as soon as the scent of fire is caught. This 
may be true in the north woods, but is not the case with 
deer in the Southwest. I have seen deer feeding peace- 
fully within half a mile of a big fire that had been filling 
the woods with smoke for a week. In fact, I have seen 
where deer went to water across a newly burned area on 
which snags were still smoking, when they could just as 
well have gone around it. ‘The same tendency to cross 
new burns is noted by Show and Price in connection with 
the Cuyama fire of 1922, in the Santa Barbara Forest of 
California. 


of other disturbance. In doing so they are, of course, 
liable to be confronted with new fire-fronts in unexpected 

’T* . 
places and even to be surrounded. They then become in- 
creasingly alarmed and often stampede, especially when 
human beings. When stampeded they lose 
entirely and often perish. When badly 


a very severe fire they may lose their 


disturbed by 
their heads 
harassed by 
fear of humans in the same way they are said to do 
when hard pressed by dogs, and seek refuge in places 
occupied by humans. But in ordinary fires this is not 


the case. 
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AN UNSUSPECTING BIRD 


But, because of the well-known low order of its intelligence, the ‘‘fool 
hen” is easy prey to the common enemy of all wild life—fire. 


Wuy THE INpIANS Set Forest AFIRE 


There should be considered in this connection the old 
Indian practice of setting fires for hunting purposes. 
Most of the explanations of this practice are vague and 
unsatisfactory. In some regions it probably simply dis- 
lodged the game and enabled the Indians to kill it at pass- 
ways. In parts of Arizona, however, the explanation is 
entirely different. 

Dr. EK. W. Nelson, Chief of the Biological Survey, states 
that on the White Mountain Indian Reservation the deer 
actually sought refuge in the smoke of fires from the tor- 
ment of flies which infest the country during the late 
spring, and that the Apache were accustomed to set fires 
for the purpose of thus decoying them. 

It is safe to say that the direct loss of mature game is 
heavy in large fiercely burning fires, but for the country 
as a whole such loss is slight compared to the loss of eggs 
and young which takes place in every fire, even the so- 
called “light ground-fires.”” The salient point about loss 
of eggs and young is that in most regions the fire season 
corresponds with the breeding season. In the Southwest, 
for instance, turkeys and grouse breed in May and June, 
and deer drop their fawns in June and July. Practically 
all of the forest fires in the Southwest occur between April 
15 and July 15 and accordingly must destroy all the eggs 
and young of ground-nesting birds on the burned area, as 
well as many of the fawns, which during that season are 
so young that they are left “cached out” while their 
mothers seek water or forage. 

It is likewise important to note that prairie fires and 
ordinary spring clean-up fires about the farm are quite 


as destructive to breeding game as forest fires. Likewise 











marshes and meadows makes a clean 
sweep of the eggs and young of waterfowl. The U. S. 
has protested this practice of spring 


spring burning of 


Biological Survey 
of marshes and suggests that marshes be not 
burned or else burned before the birds mate. 
burning of stubble, brush patches, ditch banks, and waste 


burning 
Spring 


corners of farms not only makes a clean sweep of the 
eggs and young of quail, but leaves the old birds without 
cover at the exact season when live stock has usually 
grazed off all the cover on the unburned ground or else 
the farmer has plowed it up. Then comes the spring 
migration of hawks and the spring activities of house cats 
and vermin. The birds are either exposed and defense- 
less or else so crowded into some little island of cover that 


breeding is impossible. 
SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF QuaIL PRODUCTION 


Sportsmen will not solve the problem of quail produc- 
tion until every farmer is either persuaded or paid to leave 
cover, spring cover, on the waste corners of his farm; 
until spring burning and vermin are controlled in the in- 
terest of game, and until refuges are established and winter 
feed provided to insure the survival of seed stock. Uni- 
versal appreciation of these truths would produce more 
quail than a universal year-long closed season throughout 








A RARE SIGHT 


Fire and bullets have not yet entirely exterminated our wild turkey; but 
this fine bird was ‘“‘snapped” way down in New Mexico. 











the United States or any other elaboration of restrictive 
game laws that could possibly be devised. 

Fire-fighters often have odd experiences with breeding 
birds. One night a Forest Ranger, putting in the usual 
“night shift” on a fire in the White Mountains of Arizona, 
stumbled upon a mother turkey brooding a dozen chicks. 
The old bird attacked him furiously, pecking and striking 
sharp blows with the bend of her wing. 

Another time in daylight a crew of fire-fighters found 
a nighthawk brooding her nest directly in front of the 
flames. They hastily raked a line around the bird, who 
“sat tight” during the entire proceedings. The fire did 
not jump the line and left her in possession of a little 
island of leaves and pine needles, entirely surrounded 
by bare blackened ground. 

A good sample of fire damage to nesting birds is cited 
by W. H. Aubrey, 
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head “yard up” during the deep snows of winter in a 
certain locality, where they subsist on tree-moss and 
willows. During the summer of 1910, the Coal Creek- 
Anaconda fire burned over about half of this yarding area, 
destroying the moss and willows and green timber. Dur- 
ing the following winter the deer yarded up as usual and 
about 70 per cent of them died of starvation before spring. 
Many weakened animals were killed by coyotes before 
they had a chance to starve. When the snow melted off, 
Ranger Steppler found and counted the carcasses. 

In this case winter feed on the yarding area probably 
was and always has been the factor determining the local 
population of deer. 


THE Limitinc Factor 1n GAME CONSERVATION 


The deer increase up to the carrying capacity of the 
yards, and there the 





of the Higgins Lake 
State Forest in 
Minnesota. He 
counted eight nests 
of ruffed 
containing a total of 


grouse, 


83 eggs, on a single 
forty of brush land 
which had 
planted to pine. A 
fire on this forty 


been 


meant the loss of 
eight coveys of 





grouse—enough to 
furnish a dozen 
men with  recrea- 
tion—and_ potential 
timber for building 
forty homes. There 
are countless forties 
needlessly burned 
every year in every 
state. Who, then, can doubt that fire is the common 
enemy of game and forest? 


Forest Fires Rog GAME oF Foop 


Another and highly important relation between fire and 
game is in the effect of fire on food plants. There is a 
great diversity of evidence and opinion as to whether the 
ultimate effect of fire on food plants is good or bad. After 
years of observation on this subject, I have come to the be- 
lief it is nearly always bad. It is a pretty reliable rule of 
thumb that fire tends to eliminate the plants useful to game 
or forests and tends to encourage the plants useless to both. 

The net ultimate result is a loss, obvious in forest 
values ; less obvious, but true, in game food values. From 
the game standpoint, the browse which fire destroys is of 
great importance, because it furnishes the winter feed. 

As to the destruction of winter feed, Ranger George R. 
Steppler, of the Blackfeet Forest, in Montana, cites a good 
case. The whitetail deer of the North Fork of the Flat- 





A RESCUED FAWN 


Forest Rangers rescued this fawn from fire in the Big Bog area of Minnesota. 
these baby deer had to be killed by the fire-fighters because their feet had been all but burned off. 


increase must stop. 
When fire cut the 
capacity of the 
yards by half, it 
likewise cut the 
number of deer. 

It may be well to 
state here that a 
proper conception 
of limiting factors 
is a vital point in 
game production. 
Every species in 
every locality has a 
limiting factor. It 
may be winter feed, 
or spring cover, or 
unlawful hunting, 
or overstocking, or 
a certain kind of 
vermin, or shortage 
of water, salt, dust, 

Whatever it is, a skilled man can isolate 
A problem correctly stated is often a 
If we can intensify the limiting factor 
(as when somebody burned the deer 


Courtesy Minnesota Forest Service 


A number of 


grit, or what-not. 
and identify it. 
problem solved. 
by carelessness 
yards), why can we not mitigate it by skill and care? We 
Artificial control of limiting factors is the essence 
of practical game management. 

To return to our topic, a very striking but almost un- 
known example of the effect of fire on food plants is on 
the delta of the Colorado in Sonora, Mexico. Here fires 
are steadily diminishing the open stands of big mesquite 
trees—highly useful for their fuel wood and fattening 
beans—and the accompanying stands of nutritious water 


can. 


grass. Jungles of Cachinilla or arrow-weed, utterly use- 

less to man or beast, are replacing these desirable plants. 

It must be admitted, however, that in some regions for- 

est fires cause an increase in food plants useful for game. 

A good example is in the north woods, where berries occur 

in great abundance after fires and are, of course, valuable 
[Continued on page 568] 








Lumber in Brazil 


By JosepH C. KiRCHER 


HE Amazon Valley, rich in resources and capable 
of wonderful development, is now for the most part 
Although it covers nearly 
per cent 


still a vast wilderness. 
one-half the area of Brazil, yet it contains only 5 
Here one still finds Indians living in 
civilization. 


of the population. 
a true primitive state, 
This is the country of 
product. This is also where the B 

The forests of this country are composed entirely of 


as yet untouched by 
Para rubber, which is its chief 
razil nuts come from. 


tion of this plateau has been considerably developed. Here 
is located Sao Paulo, the first industrial city of Brazil, as 
well as such thriving cities as Bello Horizonte and Curi- 
tyba. Here also are the large coffee plantations, which 
produce 60 per cent of the world’s coffee, as well as other 


farms producing tobacco, corn, grain, fruit, and 


sugar, 
live stock. 


BraziL’s LUMBER REQUIREMENTS 











hardwoods, of which there are some 400 species. Many The western part of this plateau is yet undeveloped, al- 
of the woods though there 
are very beau- are many large 
tiful, some of ranches with 
them being thousands 
hard, fine cattle. On por- 
grained, and tions of this 
capable of tak- plateau. there 
are also rich 





ing a fine fin- 
ish. There are 
woods of many 
ranging 
from white to 
yellow, brown, 
red, and black. 
A few of these 
woods are ex- 
ported,although 
on the whole 
the forests are 
yet untouched. 


colors, 


a “2 : 





ore deposits of 
gold, 
iron and man- 


copper, 
ganese, which 
are being de- 
veloped. Much 
of the country 
is open prairie, 
although there 
are wooded 
hills and in the 


south are the 





Some jacaranda 
(rosewood ), 


. Logs are brought from Victoria by boat. 
setim 


pan 
(satinwood), 

acapu (ebony-like), and a few others find their way into 
foreign markets. The lumber requirements of this country 
itself are very small. 

The country to the south of the 
into two parts, the coastal plain and the plateau country 
back of it. The coastal plain, which extends back from 
the coast for a distance varying from 20 to 100 miles, con- 
Here 


Amazon can be divided 


tains the large ports and many of the larger cities. 


are Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Santos. The country is 
more or less developed, there being many farms where 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, and tropical fruits are raised. 
Here also are large hardwood forests, which run into the 
foothills and mountains back of the coastal plain. 

The west boundary of the coastal plain is the coast 
range, Back of 


this is a large rolling plateau, rising slowly toward the 


varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high. 


west until it reaches the main Andes Mountains, which 


are west of Brazil, in Bolivia and Peru. The eastern por- 


J<- 


AT A MILL IN RIO 


In Brazil the hardwood logs rather than the lumber are transported 
to the cities where the lumber is to be used. 


large pine 
forests. 

It is by the 
cities and the 
railroads of the two latter regions that most of the lumber 
is used. The total consumption of lumber and ties in 
Brazil is probably not over 500,000 feet, although no re- 
liable statistics are available. Of this amount probably 
100,000 feet are used in the form of railroad ties, and half 
of the rest is used in the cities of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. In addition, considerable wood is used for fuel 
and the manufacture of paper and matches. ‘The total 
consumption is, however, small for the following reasons: 

Most houses are built of stone or adobe, frame houses 
being little known. Roofs are made either of tile or sheet 
iron. In most of the larger cities, in fact, tile or iron 
roofs are required and frame structures are probably not 
allowed. This method of building naturally reduces the 
use of construction lumber to a minimum. In the country, 
because of the warm climate, houses are ordinarily built 
of adobe, many of them with straw roofs. 

The railroad mileage of Brazil is only about one-fif- 
teenth that of the United States. Most of the woods 
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used for ties are very hard and durable and railroad roll- bridges, railroad cars, etc. In southern Brazil, Parana 
ing stock is much lighter than that in the United States. pine is the wood most used, since there are extensive pine 
There are, therefore, fewer tie renewals to make. forests there. It is, however, not durable when in con- 

There is not as much cheap furniture made in Brazil tact with the soil, and for work requiring durability one 
as in the United States. The laboring man can afford of the hardwoods, such as cedro, imbuia, or peroba, is used. 


little furniture and his house ordinarily is scantily fur- For special uses, some southern yellow pine from the 


nished. In the 
country many 
of the poor 
people have 





practically no 
furniture, some 
not even hav- 
ing beds. 

More than 
80 per cent of 
3razil’s popu- 
lation cannot 
read or write. 
The market for 
newsprint, 
writing, and 





other papers is, 
therefore, small. 
The newspa- 
pers do not get 
out extras nor 
large Sunday 
editions. 


Woop TAKES 
THE PLACE 
oF CoAL 


On the other 
hand, much 
timber is used 
for fuel, since 
there is little 


coal in Brazil, PARANA PINE 


These forests are in the State of 
: Santa Catharina. Thick brush 
has been found underlies the pines. 


is of poor qual- 
ity. No oil has yet been found in the 


and that which 


country. Except in some of the larger 
cities, where gas is available, wood is the 
universal fuel for cooking. Practically 
none is needed to heat houses. Most of 
the railroads also use wood as fuel. No 
special kind of timber is cut for fuel wood. 
It is the custom to cut whatever is closest 
to the railroad, and many species may be 
found in a single cubic meter. 

In addition to fuel, the main uses of wood 
in Brazil are lumber for general construc- 



























United States or European pine is used; 





but, although they are superior in quality 
to the native woods for many purposes, 
they cannot compete in price. Two kinds 
of peroba are used—peroba branca, a hard 
yellow wood, used mainly for floors, and 
peroba rosa, a hard heavy wood with a 
reddish tinge,used for general construction. 

For doors and windows, cedro (Spanish 
cedar) is ordinarily used, although Parana 
pine is sometimes found. The common 
woods for interior finish are peroba, cedro, 
canella, imbuia, or jacaranda. Some of 
the many other hardwoods are occasionally 
used, especially in parquet flooring. The 
list is, however, too long to mention here. 


A Country oF Woop CwurRIos 


Most of the cheaper furniture is made 
of peroba branca or peroba rosa. Parana 
pine is used some. The better furniture 
is made of im- 
buia, cedro, or 
canella. Fine 
furniture is also 
made of many 
of the other 
hardwoods, 
sometimes very 
elaborately con- 
structed of dif- 
ferent - colored 
inlay work. 
There are no 
large furniture 
factories in 
Brazil. In all 
of the cities, 
however, one 
finds numerous 
small factories, 
which make 
practically all 








READY FOR THE MILL pieces by hand. 

Sawlogs that have been shipped into the city for milling. Each log has > mae 
the contents in cubic meters plainly marked on the end, so that he One finds ™ 
who runs may read. most of the 


larger Brazilian 


tion, furniture and cabinet-work, ties for railroads, paper cities many curios and novelties made of wood. ‘There 


pulp, matches, and boxes. 


are little tea stands, trays, ash-receivers,. canes, lamps, 


l'he main use of wood in building is for joists, rafters, candlesticks, jewel boxes, bowls, etc. Many of these have 
floors, doors, windows, and finish. Much wood is also _ beautiful inlay work of various colored woods. Practi- 
needed for concrete forms, for construction of docks, cally all of this work is done by hand in small shops and 








Aspe 


most of it is beautifully done. Probably 40 or 50 hard- 
woods are used in this work, jacaranda, imbuia, and canella 
being the most important. 

A number of hardwoods, known as madeira de lei, are 
used as ties. Ordinarily, railroads will accept any of six 
or eight species for ties and no effort is made to segregate 
them. Sometimes peroba is used. Recently several of 
the railroads have been putting down some eucalyptus ties 
The Paulista Railroad especially 
This road has ex- 


raised on plantations. 
has been experimenting with them. 
tensive plantations of eucalyptus from which it ultimately 
hopes to cut all of its ties. 

The native paper-pulp industry is still small. Formerly 
all pulp used by local paper mills was imported from the 
United States, Canada, or Europe. In recent years, how- 
ever, several companies have started to use Parana pine 
and one umbauba. ‘They are also using other fibers se- 
cured from grasses and shrubs. 
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quantities could be bought. A brief description of each 
follows: 

Pinho Paranda, or Parana pine (Araucaria brasilicusis), 
The sap wood is a pale yellow, much like that of yellow 
pine. The heart is darker, sometimes nearly chestnut 
brown, and often has narrow bright-red streaks running 
lengthwise in it. It is soft, flexible, of medium weight, 
and very perishable when in contact with the ground. 
Unless well seasoned, it warps and twists badly. 

Peroba. 
of which ordinarily find their way to the larger markets. 
Most of them have not been botanically classified, but 


There are many species of peroba, only a few 


probably all are species of Aspidosperma. Their wood is 

strong, durable, very hard and heavy, polishes well, wears 

smooth, and has a smooth, satiny finish. The color varies 

with the species, from pale yellow to brown and red, some 
species also having veins or streaks of darker colors. 

Peroba branca, sometimes called peroba do campo, has 

a uniform yel- 





CIGARETTES 
TAKE MANY 
MATCHES 


i 





Nearly every 
Srazilian 
smokes ciga- 
rettes, and there 
is a large con- 
sumption of 
matches, all of 





which are made 
in Brazil and 
are of the safe- 
ty kind. They 
used to import 
match-wood 
from Sweden 


or Norway, but 





low, sometimes 
reddish — color. 
lf ts a little 
more yellow 
than our birch 
and maple, of 
which it takes 
the place in 
3razilian wood- 
working indus- 
try. 
Peroba 
has a uniform 
red color as it 


rosa 


comes from the 
saw. This dark- 
ens with ex- 
posure toa 
light brown. 





in the past few 
years importa- 
tion has practi- 
cally ceased. 
Now nearly all Brazilian matches are made of Parana pine. 

Shipping boxes are now made of Parana pine. For- 
merly some yellow pine from the United States was used, 
but this is now too high-priced. Parana pine is also used 
for beer boxes, butter crates, slack cooperage, vegetable 
It is the Brazilian wood best suited to boxes, 


Occasionally 


crates, etc. 
for it is light, strong, and holds nails well. 
some canella or cedro are used for boxes, although these 
woods command too high a price for other uses to be made 
into boxes on a large scale. 

Brazil has only one coniferous wood of commercial 
importance, the Parana pine. Its hardwood forests, how- 
ever, are rich in the variety of species found, and many 
of these, in addition to those already mentioned, are used, 
especially locally and in cabinet-work ; but the ones already 
mentioned are the common woods found in the larger 
markets and they are the only ones of which any large 


; lta = 

A PICTURESQUE BRAZILIAN GRASS ROOF Cedro (Ce 

In this instance used to cover a shelter house; the same type of roof is universally used by laborers in the drela_brasilien- 
forests of central Brazil. sis) is not a 


cedar, but a 
hardwood. It is the Spanish cedar which we are accus- 
tomed to see in cigar boxes. It is a light, soft, fine- 
grained wood which takes a good finish. 

Cannella, There are many species of canella, all of 
which belong to the family Lauracee. The commonest 
on the market is probably Nectranda mottis. 
of the various species varies, ranging in color from almost 
white to yellow and brown. That ordinarily on the market 
is a yellow, fine, and straight-grained wood of medium 


The wood 


hardness and weight. 

Imbuia (Nectranda sp.) is a beautiful brown wood, 
resembling black walnut in color and texture. It is a 
heavy, hard, close-grained wood which takes a smooth 
finish. It is said that in some parts of the country the 
imbuia is very much lighter, being almost a yellow. 
Possibly this is another species. 

Jacaranda, or rosewood. ‘These are about a half dozen 


[Continued on page 570] 








Community Protection of Migratory 


Wild Fowl in Florida 


By E. W. NELson 





Chief of the United States Biological Survey 


INCE the Migratory Bird Treaty was negotiated be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, in 1916, 
for the protection of the then rapidly decreasing 

game and other migratory birds which pass back and 
forth between Canada and this country each year, many 


interesting results have been noted. Perhaps the most 


obtain more birds during the fall hunting season than 
they could in both fall and spring shooting before the 
Migratory Bird Treaty was put in force. In addition 
to migratory game birds, there has been a notable increase 
in many species of migratory non-game birds also. 

The obvious benefits derived from the Migratory Bird 





striking of these Treaty and from 
have come from the | the Migratory Bird 
two fundamental Treaty Act, passed 
restrictions placed by Congress to en- 


on the killing of mi- 
gratory wild fowl, 
whichinclude 
mainly the ducks, 


force its terms, give 
a striking illustra- 
tion of the value of 
proper conservation 


geese, swans, and measures applied to 
shorebirds. These wild life. At the 
restrictions were time the act for the 


the stopping of the 
sale of 
game birds and the 


migratory 





enforcement of this 
treaty was being 
considered by Con- 
it encoun- 


a 











stopping of spring _ gress 
° Photograph by E. W. Nelson ‘ P 
shooting through- = tered active opposi- 
ye WAITING WITH PATIENT CONFIDENCE ; 
out the United 2 ‘ : tion on the part of 
i View from the foot of the sea wall at Daytona, showing groups of the little scaup ducks idly 
States, the latest moving about, waiting for some one to get back from the bakery with more bread. many WwW ho were 


date on which mi- 
gratory wild fowl may be legally killed each winter in 
any part of this country being January 31. 

Following the enforcement of these restrictions year 
by year from all parts of the country, information has 
been received of a remarkable increase of wild fowl, and 
from the Mississippi Valley come statements that in many 
localities, at least, it is now possible for sportsmen to 


really interested in 
the perpetuation of our wild life, but who doubted the 
desirability of such a method to accomplish the purpose. 
One of the most gratifying experiences in connection 
with the administration of this law has been the receipt 
of numerous letters by the Biological Survey from cor- 
respondents in various parts of the country, stating that 
they had originally been against the Migratory Bird 
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LESSER SCAUP DUCKS IN HALIFAX RIVER, NEAR DAYTONA, FLORIDA 


The black dots in the distance on the water are ducks and indicate the great numbers of these birds present at the height of the wintering season. 
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Treaty, but the beneficial results from it had been so 
definite that they had become converted and desired to 
announce that they were henceforth strongly in favor 
of it. 

In view of the increasing need of conservation for our 
wild life, which is now threatened on all 
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of Daytona I saw a most striking example of the results 
which can be obtained by a little attention to these friendly 
wild fowl. 

Daytona, one of Florida’s attractive winter resorts, is 
built along the shore of the Halifax River—a broad salt- 





sides with destruction, it appears timely 


GULLS NEAR THE SEA WALL 
AT DAYTONA 


BONAPARTE 


to bring attention to these facts. 

In the.days before overshooting had 
threatened the existence of our wild fowl, 
ducks and geese nested in many parts of 
the United States, particularly in the 
northern half. For many years previous to the Migratory 
Bird Treaty, however, spring shooting made it almost an 
impossibility for wild fowl desiring to nest in many parts 
of the United States to survive the pursuit of the hunter, 
and nesting birds became a rarity in vast areas which they 
formerly frequented. Since the stopping of spring shoot- 
ing the wild fowl are coming back gradually, and in many 
places where they were long unknown they now raise 
large numbers of young. 

Another interesting outcome of the Migratory 
Treaty has béen the confidence with which great numbers 
of ducks of various species, finding themselves unmolested, 
frequent waters in the vicinity of human habitations, par- 
ticularly after the close of the hunting season. These 
attractive birds even come close to towns, and thus afford 


3ird 


many people opportunities for a close acquaintanceship 
with their interesting ways, such as they have never before 
enjoyed. 

In the salt-water inlets bordering the coast of Florida, 
as well as in the fresh-water lakes and streams of the 
state, enormous numbers of lesser scaup ducks winter 
They have the habit of keeping in rather 
The num- 


sach year. 
compact groups on the water, called “rafting.” 
bers in these groups, or “rafts,” vary from a few indi- 
viduals up to great masses of birds numbering thousands, 
During 


which form compact, dark patches on the water. 
a visit to Florida last February and March, at the town 





Bonaparte and laughing gulls feeding with the lesser scaup ducks near the sea wall. 

inset shows the handsome markings and grace of the Bonaparte gulls. 

birds have pure white heads with a black mark over each ear, but in spring, as they move 

toward their breeding grounds in the Arctic regions, the entire head becomes black, in 
marked contrast with their snowy-white neck and body. 


Photograph by George Shiras, 3d 


A CONGENIAL PARTY 
The 
In winter these 


water inlet from the Atlantic. Beach Street, the main 
street of the town, is bordered along the water’s edge by 
a low sea wall, level with the roadway, which forms a 
popular public promenade. The opposite side of this long 
street is occupied by the principal business houses of the 
town. At irregular intervals along the water front a few 
short piers extend out for the accommodation of small 
steamers and other boats. 

In the winter of 1922, at a luncheon of the Rotary Club 
in Daytona, George Shiras, 3d, whose winter home is only 
a few miles from this place, called attention to- the ducks 
and other waterfowl frequenting the river in front of the 
town, and suggested that by regularly feeding these birds 
they might be induced to haunt the immediate shore and 
thus become a source of great interest and pleasure to 
every one. The Rotary Club followed the suggestion, 
and in the winter of 1922-23 subscribed a modest fund 
to pay for corn and other food. The the 
local Boy Scout organization was enlisted, and the regular 
feeding time for the birds was set at 3:30 in the after- 
noon, when a Boy Scout sounds a bugle call from the sea 
wall. The ducks, which ordinarily can be seen ii the 
river several hundred yards offshore, have learned to 
respond to this call and come in by hundreds to be fed 


interest of 


along the shore. 
In company with Mr. Shiras I made several visits to 
Daytona in March, 1923, and each time saw about three 
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hundred lesser scaup ducks, which appeared to be con- 
tinuously located in front of the town, while varying num- 
bers of ring-billed, herring, Bonaparte, and laughing gulls 
were scattered about the water front or grouped on small 
sand bars or other convenient resting places. 

The ducks had evidently learned to watch the people 
along the sea wall, and as soon as we appeared there with 
loaves of stale bread (purchased at a bakery across the 
street at two cents each) and began to throw fragments 
on the water, the birds came swimming to the base of the 
sea wall to feed greedily on the offerings, many of the 
birds coming within 10 or 15 feet of us. An abundance 
of stale bread appeared to be available, and other people 
joined in the feeding, creating great excitement among the 
birds, which swam quickly from place to place, groups of 
them rushing in pursuit of the larger fragments. Occa- 
sionally a piece too large to be swallowed would result in 
a free-for-all scramble, sometimes the bread fragment 
being carried under water by the momentary possessor, 
while the others followed either below or on the surface. 


525 


had unlimited opportunities for securing beautiful pictures 
of wild birds in the very heart of a town of several thou- 
sand people. The trim figures and delicate coloration of 
the ducks, with the varied plumages and the graceful 
movements of the large and small gulls constantly group- 
ing and regrouping, made a fascinating picture of wild 
life such as one has rarely the opportunity of finding even 
in a remote wilderness. 

At times when feeding is in progress the sea wall will 
be occupied by hundreds of people, to whose presence the 
birds appear to be almost completely indifferent. That 
they have not wholly lost their wariness, however, was 
significantly shown in one instance, when a boat occupied 
by two people left a pier about five hundred yards from 
where the ducks were feeding and began to row toward 
them along the shore. When the boat was still more than 
two hundred yards away, all of the birds suddenly arose 
and flew out to the middle of the river, where they alighted. 
After the boat had passed I continued throwing in bread, 
and the ducks then swam steadily in and resumed feeding 

within a few feet 








— 


Photograph by E. W. Ne!son 
A BATTLE ROYAL 


When a large picce of bread is thrown into the water from 
the sea wall the ducks rush for it, beating the water into foam 
about the prize they pursue, as shown in the background of this 
view, while the birds in the foreground wait expectantly for 
more. The inset shows the ducks in the midst of the scramble. 
The foam on the water resulting from the turmoil is well shown. 


Frequently the water would be beaten into foam by the 
animated contest of the birds. In the midst of the feeding 
ducks, representatives of the species of gulls already men- 
tioned moved gracefully about, hovering to drop down to 
carry off morsels of food here and there, and at times 
forming beautiful groups, which added greatly to the 
animated and picturesque scene. 

The entire exhibition was exhilarating and delightful to 


a wonderful degree. Here the tourists and townspeople 











of me, showing 
that they exer- 
cised definite dis- 
crimination in 
matters of confi- 
dence, and that 
to them a row- 
boat still signi- 
fied danger. The 
accompanying 





Photograph by George Shiras, 3d 
A “CLOSE UP” OF THE SCRAP 


photographs, which I took with a kodak along the sea 
wall, are sufficient indication of what can be done in the 
way of obtaining pictures with ordinary cameras. The 
photographs taken by Mr. Shiras show what can be done 
with a larger and more powerful lens. 
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The extraordinary gathering of many species of wild 
ducks on Lake Merritt, in the heart of the city of Oak- 
land, California, each winter, where they are fed on the 
lawn bordering the lake in the midst of surrounding 
crowds of people, and the daily scenes on the water front 
at Daytona indicate 
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wonderful chance for local Audubon societies to ex- 
tend the interest of their work and enlarge their useful- 
ness in many communities. For some months each win- 
ter large numbers of ducks and other waterfowl frequent 
the Potomac River and the Tidal Basin, at Washington, 


and offer an excel- 





how readily our 
wild fowl will re- 
spond to kind treat- 
ment if given the 
opportunity. There 
are numerous other 
places in Florida 
where birds might 
be located for the 
season and become 
a marked added at- 
traction. As can be 
well imagined, the 
people at Daytona 
and along the water 
front 
miles are intensely 
the 
protection of these 
birds and would bitterly resent any shooting of them. 
Both in Florida and since my return North the story 
of the Daytona birds has appeared to interest many people 
and has brought forth statements of the desire similarly 
to protect and gain the confidence of wild fowl along the 
water fronts of other towns. I believe that feeding and 
attracting birds of this kind, so that the public can have an 
opportunity to become familiar with them, presents a 


for some 


interested in 





lent opportunity to 
repeat the Daytona 
experiment. 

The extent to 
which 
attract and interest 
practically every 
indicated 
on a small steamer 


wild fowl 


one was 
on which I traveled 
from Tampa to St. 
Petersburg, Florida, 
during recent 
trip in that. state. 


my 


As we entered the 
harbor of St. Pe- 
tersburg flocks of 


Photograph by E. W. Nelson 
THE INDIFFERENCE OF REPLETION 


When the ducks have been well fed they turn their backs on their entertainers and move slowly 
out to their resting places in the middle of the river. 


pelicans, black 
skimmers, terns, and 
gulls arose from their resting places on sand bars and 
piling, and every one on board, numbering perhaps one 
hundred people, crowded the rail of the boat, showing 
the most animated interest in the birds, which at once 
formed the subject of comment and admiration. This 
interest is so widespread, as has been shown many times, 
that it needs only leadership to cultivate it to the great 
benefit of the birds and their human friends. 


First California Fire Prevention Order 


The first legislation against forest fires in California 
was in the form of a proclamation issued by Governor 
José Joaquin Arrillaga, under date of May 31, 1793, from 
Santa Barbara. It was enclosed in a letter which he 
sent Father Presidente Lasuen, who was stationed at 
Mission San Carlos, and as the successor of Father 
Junipera Serra was the head of the California missions. 

It appears that in the early days Indians, Christians, 
and Gentiles had been careless in starting fires. Part of 
Governor Arrillaga’s letter to Father Lasuen is as follows: 

“About the serious damages that result from fires 
which every year the Indians, Christians, and Gentiles 
start in the fields, etc., | have taken steps to publish the 
following proclamation. I forward it to Your Reverence 
with the petition and request that you be pleased to make 


it known to all the reverend missionaries, in order that 
on their part they contribute to this just measure, and 
that they threaten the Christian Indians with rigors of 
justice in case fires are started,” etc. 

According to Father Englehardt’s history, Father 
Lasuen accordingly sent a circular to all the missionaries, 
with instructions to publish the proclamation, to place a 
copy in the archives, and to republish it annually. 

This proclamation is said by Father Englehardt to 
have been published or read each year by the missionaries 
up to 1804, the year that Governor José Joaquin Ar- 
rillaga died. 

No penalties were fixed in the proclamation, but pun- 
ishment was threatened for violation of the executive 


order.—From the Santa Barbara Morning Press. 











THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW QUARTERS 


On September 15th the Association will move from its temporary quarters at 914 Fourteenth 
Street to its new location, the Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. 




















" Ye Folly Shanty Boys 


HIS old logging camp song is printed as an interesting bit of American lumbering history. The verses as here 
given are believed to be the original and were secured by Mr. William W. Bartlett, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
who obtained them from a man whose father had, years ago, sung the song in the Wisconsin woods. Composed by 
lumberjacks and sung in the early lumbering days on the Wisconsin River, it was later taken up by the lumber- 


jacks on the Chippewa River and sung in the camps there. 


There is an Eau Claire River, a tributary of the 


Chippewa, but the “Big Eau Claire” mentioned in the song is a tributary of the Wisconsin. The song has never 
been set to music in print, but the simple tune to which it is sung is very interesting and appropriate. 


Come, all ye jolly shanty boys, and listen to my song; 

’Tis one I’ve just invented and it won’t detain you 
long ; 

’Tis of a pretty maiden, a damsel young and fair, 

Who dearly loved a shanty boy upon the Big Eau 
Claire. 


The shanty boy was handsome, a husky lad was he; 

In summer time he labored in the mills at Mosinee, 

But when cold winter came along and blew its blast- 
ing breeze, 

He worked upon the Big Eau Claire, a chopping 
down pine trees. 


He loved a milliner’s daughter, he loved her long 
and well, 

But circumstances happened and this is what befell: 

The milliner swore the shanty boy her daughter 
ne’er should wed, 

But Sallie did not care a darn for all her mother said. 


So when brown autumn came along and ripened all 
the crops, 

She lighted out for Baraboo and went to picking 
hops; 

But in this occupation she found but little joy, 

For thoughts came rushing to her mind about her 
shanty boy. 


She took the scarlet fever, lay sick a week or two 

Within a dreary pest-house, way down in Baraboo, 

And ofttimes in her ravings she tore her auburn hair, 

As she talked about the shanty boy upon the Big 
Eau Claire. 


When this news reached the shanty boy his vocation 
he did leave; 

His terrible anxiety was awful to perceive. 

He hid his saw in a hollow log and carried off his ax, 

And hired out to pilot on a fleet of lumberjacks. 


*T was at the Falls of Mosinee from a precipice fell he, 

And put an end to his career and all his misery. 

The bold Wisconsin River is rolling o’er his brow, 

His friends and his companions are weeping for him 
now. 


The milliner now is bankrupt, her shop has gone to 
rack; 

She talks of moving some fine day down to Fond du 
Lac. 

At night her pillow’s haunted by her daughter’s auburn 
hair 

And the ghost of that young shanty boy upon the Big 
Eau Claire. 


Come all ye maids with tender hearts and be advised 
by me, 

Don’t be too fast to fall in love with every one you see; 

The shanty boys are rowdies, as everybody knows; 

They dwell far in the forest, where the mighty pine 
tree grows. 


In stealing logs and shingle bolts and telling jokes and 
lies, 

And playing cards and swearing, they get their exercise ; 

But if you will get married for comfort and for joy, 

I’d have you for your husband choose an honest shanty 
boy. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE RUBY RANGE 


Upper: A close-up view of the placid waters and picturesque shoreline of Liberty Lake. 
Lower: The vivid beauty of the mountain meadow vegetation is excelled only by the marvelous coloring of the ruby peaks. 











The Ruby Range 


By James E. Scott 


N THE summer of 1921 the forest supervisor at Elko, 
Nevada, was a hustling, live-wire individual named 
Favre. Favre’s job was the supervision and direc- 

tion of the Forest Service activities within the Humboldt 

National Forest—one and one-half million acres of Uncle 

Sam’s domain in three big and widely separated divisions. 

The vast summer range areas of the Humboldt annually 

support some 400,000 head of sheep and 60,000 cattle and 

horses, grazed under Forest Service regulations. The 


Ruby Division. ‘To this latter part of the discourse I 
would listen politely, but certainly with that “listen to him 
rave” expression which one is prone to wear when feeling 
certain that the discourser is handling the facts carelessly. 

I had been in Nevada several times. I had learned that 
the night trains through eastern Nevada were the ones to 
take ; that the colored gentleman in the club car was really 
trying to be helpful in his suggestion that across this 
section it would be well to pull the shades down, for, as he 

















A TIER OF LAKES IN A LAND OF BEAUTY 
Liberty Lake in the foreground with Favre 


Lake next below and Thirs Lake on a shelf in background, as yet unnamed. 


Three lakes at head of Kleckner Creek, across Liberty Pass from the Lamoille side of the range. 


vitally important Forest watersheds are protected against 
overgrazing, excessive cutting of the none-too-plentiful 
timber and cordwood crops, fire, and other destructive 
agencies. An improvement program involving a forest- 
wide telephone system, many miles of roads and trails, and 
the development of stock watering places and other facili- 
ties designed to bring about more complete yet conserva- 
tive use of the forage resource is continually under way. 

Favre loved it all. I had known him for a number of 
years, and every meeting involved listening to an earnest 
dissertation on his part, on the economic values of the 
Humboldt, which I could readily appreciate, and especially 
on the scenic value and general outdoor attraction of his 


said, “The scenery ain’t nothing much, and it keeps the 
dust and heat out.” As for motoring along the main 
highways, I was inclined to agree with the transcontinental 
tourist, that this section of Nevada “is simply a big 
stretch we've got to cross to get anywhere; so let’s get it 
over with.” 

But I have found in this same eastern Nevada a veri- 
table outdoor paradise—and I got up high enough above 
the drab Nevada valley land to know that there are others 
in the same region. 

I rolled into Elko one hot afternoon—yes, we had the 
shades drawn in the car all the way across from Lucin— 


and ran up to see Favre. I was sorry then, but am glad 
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Its chief value is as a water- 








A VIEW FROM OUR CAMP 


On the shelf at the foot of Liberty Pass, on the Lamoille side, where our camp overlooked the whole 


beautiful canyon. 


now, that he was primed to start that evening on a trip 
over his Ruby Division, and I could not, or at least did 
not dare to, decline his insistent invitation that I join 
the party. 

We started in 
struck out to the east on a first-class highway. 
out of town we reached the summit of a low range of hills 
which somebody with a delicate sense of humor named 
the Elko Mountains. As we topped the summit I took a 
sharp breath and I guess my mouth fell open. Favre 
turned my way with a gloating smile. 

Directly to the east, fifteen miles away, spread out 
before us a wonderful panorama of mountain range reach- 


Favre’s roadster. Leaving Elko, we 


Six miles 


ing up 5,000 feet above the level of the plain to a skyline 
of peaks and crags, some of which reached more than 
11,000 feet in altitude. Broken only twice in its entire 
length, by Harrison Pass on the 


shed, providing a steady flow of 
water for the irrigated lands of 
Ruby, Clover, Lamoille, Star, 
Humboldt, and other valleys. It 
is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant watershed in Nevada, exclud- 
ing the Sierras. Approximately 
5,000 people depend upon its 
water for irrigation, and its sum- 
mer range areas also are inten- 
sively used. 

We sped on toward the base 
of the range, and twenty-four 
miles from Elko, a comfortable 
run of an hour and a half, we 
reached Lamoille. This village, 
at the mouth of 
yon, about midway in the range, 
is a delightful place to stop. It 
is a pretty little spot, the com- 
mercial center of a rich agricul- 
Excellent camp sites, the purest of water, 
There also is a good 


Lamoille Can- 


tural valley. 
and furnished tents are available. 
hotel. 

At the time of my visit plans were on foot to reroute 
the main highway from Elko eastward through Lamoille, 
and thence along the base of the Ruby Range northeast- 
ward, striking the present highway again near the north 
end of the range. The change would surely be worth 
while from the traveler’s viewpoint. It would lengthen 
the trip but little and it would add immeasurably to its 
pleasure. 

We stopped at Lamoille for the night. 
morning we outfitted with pack-horses at a near-by ranch 
and struck up Lamoille Canyon. Expectations, raised 
greatly by the long-distance view of the range from the 
Elko Ridge and from Lamoille, were more than fulfilled. 


Early next 





south and Secret Pass on the 
north end, and bathed in the glow 
of desert sunset with a ruby 
coloring of remarkable richness 
and beauty, the Ruby Range at 
this first real view surely prom- 
ised to make good every boast I 
had heard Favre make. 

The Ruby Range starts at a 
point a few miles southwest of 
Wells, on the Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific railroads, 
and runs south or slightly west 
of south for more than 100 miles. 
It was withdrawn as a National 


Forest in 1904 on petition of the 





local people, who now often 


designate it as “the biggest asset 
in the State of Nevada.” 





SNOWBANKS IN AUGUST AT THE WATER’S EDGE 


Across Liberty Pass from Lamoille Creek to Liberty Lake, which, with two other lakes, forms the head- 


waters of Kleckner Creek. 
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The first three miles of the trail up the canyon afforded 
nothing unusual, although delightful camp sites along a 
rushing mountain stream, with slopes richly colored, looked 
always inviting. 

Three miles up from the canyon mouth the stream 
forked and the trail followed the left fork to Liberty Pass, 
on the divide. 


The region is wholly undeveloped. Call that a draw- 
back if you will, but to the lover of nature undisturbed 
it is no such thing. A road can be built from the Lamoille 
Canyon to the Lamoille lakes at a reasonable cost, as 
canyon roads go. With such a road, the local people in 
hundreds will flock to Lamoille Canyon for their vacations. 

Summer homes 





From the forks 
one beautiful 
and inspiring 
scene after an- 
other opened up 
until in the 
upper reaches 
among the lakes 
and jagged 
peaks there 
came a won- 
drous climax to 
the trip. The il- 
lustrations af- 
ford the best 
evidence of 
what is to be 
seen and they 





will spring up 
in large num- 
bers and the 
cross-country 
tourist will have 
a side trip from 
Lamoille which 
will be remem- 
bered as one of 
the most pleas- 
ant diversions 
between the 
coasts. 

By pack out- 
fit we reached 
the summit 
early in the 
. wt i: i day. During 





tell the story 
better than any 
adjectives I 
know could do it. ‘There is timber—beautiful aspen 
groves affording summer home sites almost legion—enough 
limber pine to trim the colorful peaks, ledges, and tower- 
ing cliffs, room on both sides of the stream, water in 





abundance rushing and tumbling down the steep slopes in 
silvery falls and cascades, and a rich vegetation which 
affords a veritable riot of harmonious coloring. 

The Lamoille lakes, a series of three mirrorlike sheets 
of water nestling up under the perpetual snowbanks; a 
similar series across Liberty Pass on the Kleckner drain- 
age, and perhaps a dozen others scattered here and there 
among the peaks, are alone worth a journey many times 
as long and hard. 

Steps are being taken to stock these lakes with eastern 
brook trout, and the streams and lakes will yield real sport 
for the angler. Tracks of deer, mountain lion, and coyote 
were seen, while the sage hens are plentiful lower down. 


An Echo from the Good Old Days 


The service letter of Pennsylvania’s Department of For- 
ests and Water says that early timber scalers wore full- 
dress suits. The item states: “John B. Quigley began 
measuring trees at Chathams Run in 1846 with George A. 
Crawford (later Governor of Kansas) and Col. Newton 
C. Gross. They wore full-dress suits, white ties, and silk 
hats.” All those in favor of adopting this uniform in 
place of the one now in use say “aye!” 

The “noes” have it! 


MIRRORS OF THE RUBY RANGE 


Clear, deep, and jewel-like in their setting, we counted twelve of these lakes from one high point. 


that afternoon 
and the next 
forenoon we 
climbed across the Liberty Pass, scaled one of the peaks, 
and spent delightful hours among the Alpine lakes. The 
second afternoon we rode back down the canyon to 
Lamoille, reaching there very comfortably before sun- 
down. 

My ideas of eastern Nevada were promptly and radi- 
cally revised. There doubtless is a lot of desert, but 
assuredly there are compensations, if one will just get 
away from the main through routes. Hereafter when 
Favre, his successor at Elko, or any one else begins to 
dwell upon the scenic beauties and outdoor attractions of 
the Humboldt National Forest, I am sure it would be 
well worth while to listen respectfully and very much 
worth while to accept any invitations which would result 
in other pleasant days among the peaks and lakes of this 


glorious Nevada range. 


Pinchot Signs Rothrock Memorial Bill 


On July 11 Governor Pinchot signed the bill that au- 
thorized him to appoint a commission of five Senators to 
be known as the “Joseph T. Rothrock Memorial Com- 
mission.”” ‘The Commission is authorized to secure a 
bowlder from State forest land and locate the same in an 
appropriate spot in the borough of McVeytown, Miffin 
County, as a memorial to commemorate the service in 
forestry interests of the State of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, an 
early pioneer in Pennsylvania forestry. 





Tree-Planting on Prairie Farms 


By Georce A. BARCLAY 


REE-PLANTING is transforming the prairies of 
western Canada. ‘The tree-line, which fifty years 

ago was located a comparatively short distance west 
of the Red River, in Manitoba, has advanced several hun- 
dred miles into what was formerly bald prairie. Groves 
of thriving trees embower thousands of farm homes, im- 
parting shade in the summer, giving shelter to farm stock, 


and adding beauty to the landscape. 



















Wolsely, Saskatchewan. It restricts its distribution to 
farmers in the extensive irrigation block in southern Al- 
berta. In the last eight years it has sent out to the settlers 
in this district more than 500,000 trees. 

Distribution of trees on the largest scale ever attempted 
will be made by the Dominion Government this year, ac- 
cording to official reports. More than 8,000,000 trees 
will be sent out from two government nurseries to farmers 
New settlers on the prairies everywhere are 


this spring. 
In a few years their homes will be sur- 


planting trees. 
rounded by bits of woodland reminiscent, perhaps, of the 
homes they left in the timber country when they trekked 
across the international line. 

The system of distribution of trees employed by the 
Dominion Government practically assures successful cul- 
ture. Farmers must agree to prepare their land for tree- 
planting under directions from the nursery farms before 








An intensive tree-plant- 
ing campaign is being car- 
ried out throughout the 
West. The prairies for 
the most part are naturally 
treeless, like the western 
plains of the United 
States, except for sparse 
birch and poplar along the 
watercourses; but the soil 
that produces more wheat 
in large areas than any 
in the 

the elements 


soil world 
contains all 


of tree growth. 


other 


The distribution of trees 
is conducted by the Do- 
minion Government and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The government maintains two huge nurseries, one at 
Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, Saskatchewan. 
Between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 trees are distributed free 
to farmers in the prairie provinces by these nurseries every 
Since the movement first began 60,000,000 trees 


year. 
have been planted in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. The government’s work, it is estimated, has 


resulted in the establishment of 40,000 shelter belts on the 
prairies. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has 


a large nursery at 


5 


Just another “Before and After’’—and the pictures speak for themselves. 
Archibald Mitchell, western lecturer of the Canadian Forestry Association. 
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A TRUE STORY—WHAT TREES MEAN TO A PRAIRIE HOME 


It is the Alberta home of Mr. 


they receive the trees. Inspectors visit the farms from 
time to time to see that directions are being followed and 
the trees are being given proper attention. With a little 
cultivation the first year or two, the transplanted trees 
take care of themselves. Government figures show that 
85 per cent of the trees distributed have grown success- 
fully. One Saskatchewan farmer reported the loss of 
only one dozen out of 10,000 trees. 

The prairie farmer is given a wide variety of trees to 
choose from for his grove. Careful testing and experi- 
mentation by the government has determined the kinds 
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ROWS OF BABY JACK PINE AT THE GOVERNMENT INDIAN HEAD 
THE “YOUNG HOPES” OF THE PRAIRIE HOME OMEN 


that will thrive best in the soil and climate 
of the West. For rapid growth and pro- 
duction, Russian poplar, green ash, Rus- 
sian willow, cottonwood, caragana, and 
various members of the elm family have 
been found satisfactory. 

For longer life, greater hardiness, and 
more valuable timber material, Manitoba 
maple and various kinds of conifers, such 
as jack pine, Douglas fir, white spruce, 
and American larch, are preferable. 
Many farmers have found it profitable to 
plant long-lived species with those of 
earlier maturity. By this means the 
quick-growing species furnishes shade, 
protection, and material first, and are 
then superseded by the slower-growing 


varieties. 
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Generally speaking, farmers find it 
most satisfactory to plant their trees in 
belts containing five to eight rows, with 
the trees spaced four feet apart each way. 
In some .cases wider belts are successful, 
but for the most part narrower belts, with 
the ground around their outer edges well 
cultivated, have stood up better. It has 
been found that the trees will prosper 
best if they are planted on deeply worked 
summer fallow. 

Shelter belts add from $500 to $5,000 
to the value of the farmer’s land, actual 
results have shown. The cost of setting 
out the trees amounts to _ practically 
nothing. Labor is the only expense. In 
addition to the financial increment and 
the benefits of shelter to homes and live 
stock, these belts yield a_ surprising 














INVITING GARDENS ARE NOW BECOMING COMMON 
REGIONS 














IN THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE 








A POTENT AGENCY IN THE TRANSFORMATION OF CANADIAN PRAIRIE HOMES— 
TREE-PLANTERS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


amount of useful farm timber as they 
grow older. Small lumber for building 
construction, posts, poles for implements, 
tool handles, neck-yokes, whiffletrees, and 
fuel in good quantities are all available. 
land seeded to Russian poplar on one 
farm cut eighteen and a half cords of 
marketable firewood to the acre in the 
eighth year of its growth. 

Another interesting feature of tree- 
planting on the prairies is the protection 
that shelter belts will give a young crop. 
Qn the Dominion experimental farm at 
Indian Head, Saskatchewan, it was found 
that a forest growth would yield fifty 
feet of protection to every foot in height 
the trees grew. On this farm a field of 
barley was sown alongside a shelter belt. 
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A violent storm came and with it a wind of high velocity. 
The trees were fifteen feet high and showed their pro- 
tective influence to a marked degree. \WWhen the storm was 
over the results were noted. For 750 feet out from the 
shelter belt the grain was green and well protected. Be- 
yond the protective influence of the trees the grain grew 
thinner and thinner until it was finally obliterated. 
Adaptability of the western prairies to tree culture has 
The demand 
Experts 


long since passed the experimental stage. 
for trees has grown greater from year to year. 
declare that, as a result of the present intensive campaign, 
another fifty years will see the once treeless prairies com- 
pletely transformed into a region of groves and woodlands. 





The Thrilling Life of a Ranger 





LOST 
DOG 
PEAK, 








ON THE 
LEWIS 
AND 
CLARK 
FOREST 





N HIS story, which won the second prize in our recent 

contest, Ranger Price skims lightly over thrills enough 
to last the ordinary man a lifetime, to stress what must 
have been a terrifying experience, described in “A Leap 
in the Dark,” on the following page. In order to 
furnish the possible skeptic among our readers with 
documentary evidence of the truth of the tale, we present 
herewith a picture of the very cliff which figured in the 
story, which may be more convincing, though less graphic, 
than the pen-and-ink drawings which accompany the 
text. The little oval inset shows Mr. Price in ranger 
garb, who, in acknowledging his prize, a Winchester .94, 





wrote: “I killed a wolf with it just outside the city limits, 
about 30 minutes after I unpacked it; then killed a three- 
year-old beef steer that same evening for a rancher. 
One shot did the work in both instances. I am surely 
tickled with it. In digging into an old trunk 
tray, | found a kodak film of the mountain where the 
experience occurred. It is now known as ‘Lost Dog 
Peak,’ on the Lewis and Clark Forest.” 





The British Empire Forestry Conference 

Orrawa, Aug. 17.—The second British Empire For- 
estry Conference opened at Ottawa, Canada, on July 25, 
under the distinguished chairmanship of Major-General 
Lord Lovat, executive head of the British Forestry Com- 
mission, which is carrying out a gigantic program of re- 
forestation in the British Isles. Delegates present repre- 
sented not only all of the Canadian Forest Services, but 
various professional and business interests of the United 
Kingdom, the Crown Colonies, and Protectorates, such as 
Nigeria, Kenya, the Straits settlements, the Federated 
Malay States, and British Guiana. India, Australia, and 
New Zealand were represented by their chief forestry 
officers, and the educational institutions of Canada and the 
Mother Country had members of their staffs present. 
Although the conference was primarily called to deal with 
Empire problems the delegates were delighted to have 
present at the Ottawa meetings Henry Solon Graves, 
President of the American Forestry Association and Dean 
of the Yale Forest School, and Ralph Hosmer, of Cor- 
nell. The contribution made to the program by Colonel 
W. B. Greeley (in absentia) and by Dr. Graves, were 
highly esteemed and the presence of Messrs. Graves and 
Hosmer was one of the most appreciated features of the 
convention. 

The general aim of the conference was to find ways 
and means of making the Empire self-sustaining in its 
timber supply. This involves careful stock taking of the 
forest resources, the pooling of information in regard 
thereto, and the establishment of facilities for increasing 
Empire trade generally in forest products. It was brought 
out very clearly in many of the discussions that trade 
possibilities have been neglected, often purely through 
ignorance regarding supplies and facilities. The con- 
ference undoubtedly succeeded in placing plainly before 
the people of Canada and other parts of the British Em- 
pire the actual condition of forestry affairs wherever the 
British flag flies. In some parts of the Empire forest 
management is on the basis of sustained yield, while in 
others cutting is carried on greatly in excess of annual 
growth. In the British Empire as a whole the woods 
capital is being seriously impaired. The general situation 
may be reduced to the following facts: 

The British Empire has 700,000 square miles of “ef- 
fective forests,” the remaining area being unprofitable or 
inaccessible. 

Canada has about 50 per cent of the total, India 14 per 
cent, Nigeria and the Gold Coast 14 per cent, Australia 
and New Zealand about 8 per cent. 


[Continued on page 566] 











A Leap in the Dark 


My Most Exciting Experience as a Forest Ranger 


By A. Prick TowNsEND 


up on the destruction wrought by a large 
iorest fire which had just swept over the 

Continental Divide from White 

River on the Flathead to the west 

fork of the south fork of Sun River 

on the Lewis and Clark Forest. 

We set out afoot and in our shirt 

sleeves to encircle the burned area 

in so far as it had burned into the 

Lewis and Clark Forest. A timely 

snow-storm had put the quietus on 

the fire and most of the fire-fighters 
had been discharged some days 
before. 

Accompanied by a large wolf-hound 
of the Russian variety that insisted 
upon following, we proceeded until 
about sun-down, when we found our- 


OR thirteen years I have 

been a forest ranger in the 

mountains of Montana and 
Wyoming. I have never counted 
the number of times I have nearly 
missed death in ways that are not 
pleasant to look back upon. | 
might relate, for example, how in 
the Teton Mountains, in 1912, | 
merely outran an avalanche of 
snow, rocks, and snapping timber 
on a pair of skis which balled up 
with melting snow, or how in 
1909, on the Blackfoot Forest, I 
had a boot-heel shot off by a crazy 
herder, or how I came out second-best 






sheep : 
in an encounter with a cinnamon bear up in 
the Falls Creek country of the Dearborn For- 
est, after a Krag cartridge failed to explode in : selves perched atop the most prominent 
I might tell how I got in bed with a cougar or a mountain peak on the Continental Divide, and a 
lion or some other kind of a wildcat, after dark, at the long distance from camp. We dotted in 
end of a hard day’s work, in a deserted cabin on Head- gy our map sheets the perimeter of the fire, as it appeared 
from this vantage point ; then our thoughts turned to food, 
| wood, and water, for it was evident we would have to 
“shack out” that night. 

It was growing dusk when we decided to get 
off the peak by the shortest route. The sky was 
clouding up, and it looked as if we were in 
for a storm. We descended the east side 
of the Divide, which formed the extreme 
head of Deer Creek. Adams took the 
lead, and [ never realized until then how 
far he could step. We had reached a 

point about half-way down the moun- 

tain. Here my leader came to an abrupt 

stop, which gave me and the dog a 
' chance to catch up. 

\We had been following a well-defined 
goat trail on the side of the precipice, 
which rose some five or six hundred 


her face. 





ee 


quarters’ Creek of the Lewis and Clark Forest, 
or how I was half-baked in the canyon 
of Deep Creek during the forest fires . 
of 1910, or of the feeling that comes \\ 
over a man as he hits a corral fence 










at branding time with the hot 
breath of a mad critter blowing 
down his neck. 

Yes, I might tell of any of 
these or of a dozen or more like 
them, but I am just going to 
relate the simple story of a little trip 
which promised to be as tame as 
wrangling horses before breakfast, but 
which in the end proved to be the 
most exciting experience I have been 
through, because I could do 
nothing to help the other fel- 


low. In my other experiences  { | Hl feet, almost sheer, from a_ timbered 
° ra | 11} | ° T 
I could and did help myself. | 1} HII basin beneath. It seemed that Nature 


had not finished this particular trail 


In 1910 Charles H. Adams a 
| project, for it came to an end in the face 


was District Chief of the 


Branch of Grazing, with head- “~~, of the cliff. It was nearly dark, and a wet 
quarters at Missoula. He had 4 snow was swirling around the mountain 
Just been newly married, a fact & and slapping us in the face. 


Mr. Adams was thoroughly warmed up 
to getting off that mountain under exist- 
ing circumstances, and I pulled up above 


which I thought about pretty hard before 
the trip was over. Under official orders, 
Adams and I left camp one morning to check 
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him ready to second any motion he might put to bring 
us to wood, water, and some sort of shelter. He was 
some ten or twelve feet below me, having slid that dis- 
tance upon coming to the end of the goat trail in an 


attempt to stop suddenly. But he could not turn back! 


He was hanging on by finger tips and the toes of his 


boots. As mountaineers know, one can sometimes get 
down a bad place where it is extremely difficult to get 


back up. This was one of those places. He had gone 
too far already! 

He yelled for me not to attempt to follow; that he could 
go no farther and did not think he could get back. I was 
“sitting pretty,” as the saying goes, so I began to devise 
ways and means of assisting him back to my location on 
the goat trail. 

Up to this time we were in fairly good spirits. 
no rope, I removed my buckskin shirt, and by taking a 


Having 


finger-nail hold on an outcropping rock, lowered my body 
and passed him the shirt-tail. He managed to get hold of 
it by tiptoeing, but when his weight settled down for a 
pull his hold slipped off. The shirt, being buckskin, had 


become very wet and slip- 


to whine a doleful tune to add to the horror of the situa- 


tion. Something had to be done and done quickly. 


Mr. Adams did it. 

Without saying a word, and standing upon the toes of 
one foot at a time, he took off his shoes and threw them 
over the cliff into the darkness of the valley below. This 
was indeed a shaky moment. He repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer fervently, audibly; turned his back to the face of 
the cliff and jumped! All I heard was a grunt, a groan, 
a sigh, and the sound of falling bodies—rocks, I hoped— 
together with the dull, resonant thud as they struck the 
jagged accumulation of rocks and debris below. It was 
so dark I could not see what had become of him, and 
my eyes must have been protruding from their sockets 
in the effort to see what had happened. My ears were 
strained for an assuring sound. 

It was my turn to chatter the Lord’s Prayer, and I did. 
The dog howled a mournful tune by way of accompani- 
ment. Seconds of time seemed ages—and then a voice 
out of the darkness below me and to the left: 

“T guess I’m all in a bunch, Price!” 

Ye gods, those were cheer- 





pery from the wet snow 
which continued to fall. 
So was I and so was he. 
Right then is when things 
took a serious turn. We 
were both becoming chilled 
by wind and snow. Our 
teeth were chattering froma 





This Story Won the Second Prize 
in 
American Forestry’s 
Ranger Story Contest 


ful words! Even though | 
was guessing at his new pre- 
dicament, it was good to 
know that he still breathed. 
That was the most thrilling 
moment of my life. 

He had jumped sideways 
from where he stood and 








combination of exposure to 

the driving snow and a growing fear that he might not 
get off the face of the cliff that night—if at all. I sug- 
gested that I go back to camp (some seven or eight miles 
through rough country, and dark as the inside of a cow) 
to get a lash rope. He suggested that I would never make 
it after night, and that he would probably freeze before 
I could possibly return. If he chilled and lost his hold 
on the cliff, it meant a fall of some 200 feet into a mass 
of jagged rocks which had accumulated at the foot of 
the wall. ‘That meant a horrible death. 

I knew that wet buckskin would stretch; so being good 
and wet, I stretched the shirt, tied a knot in the end of it, 
and again let it down to the newly married man. This 
time the sewing of thong gave way—it parted on a splice 
at the yoke. He had part of the shirt and I held the collar 
and yoke—fifty-fifty—-and he was a lucky man to keep his 
toe-hold on the cliff during these trial lifts. 

We talked of tying our trousers together for a final 
trial, but agreed that if buckskin and thong would not 
resist his weight of 175 pounds, cloth and thread probably 
would not. It was a moment for meditation. I could 
see he was getting colder every minute, and I know the 
snowflakes didn’t set very well on my spine. It was dark 
by now, and the wind howling and blowing the snow in 


swirls around the face of the mountain. 


The dog began - 


caught hold of a small juni- 
per which had taken root in a crack in the limestone— 
of what resistance he knew naught—with benumbed 
hands ; then, by twisting and contorting his body, with his 
fate in the hands of the roots of that juniper bush, swung 
himself into another niche in the side of the cliff, which 
afforded him a place to sit down and regain his composure. 
That picture should have been “movied.” 

He yelled for me to come down if I could. Suffice it 
to say that I did not follow. I went around. And then, 
by the closest kind of co-operation, we both arrived at 
the foot of the precipice. I found it necessary to part 
company with my treacherous hobnailed boots, and I must 
have been a sight to behold when we got a fire lit in a 
cave at the base of the mountain, about midnight. Mr. 
Adams had some raisins in a handkerchief, which tasted 
mighty good. I slept. He couldn’t. The dog could not 
follow me down, but kept up a noisy patrol of the goat 
trail above, and our conversation amounted to curses for 


him. I found 


the shoes, hat, and the part of the shirt I was lacking 
I sewed the shirt together 


We were not in a conversational mood. 


among the rocks at daylight. 
with wooden pins, and the tail dragged my tracks out on 
The dog beat us to camp, and when he 


the way to camp. 
He had 


saw us coming, ducked his tail and emigrated. 


had enough of our company. 











The Problem of the Southern Pine Lands 


By J. B. Woops 


O THE average observant American a first journey 
through the southern states is a succession of sur- 
prises. Some of these surprises are in the nature of 
disappointments ; others are immensely stimulating. Prob- 
ably the deepest impression is a feeling that of all southern 
products the most important is pine lumber. When he 
visits the principal seaports he finds dozens of ships load- 
ing pine for Central and South America. At the chief 
freight transfer points he finds hundreds of box cars, and 














OF TIMBER ARE BEING LOST IN THE 
SOUTH AS A RESULT OF INADEQUATE FIRE PROTECTION 


VAST QUANTITIES 


FOLLOWING TURPENTINING 


is told that most of them contain lumber for eastern and 
northern destinations. As his Pullman crawls through the 
yards of thriving small cities, he cranes his neck to look 
about, but the view is obstructed by strings of flat cars 
piled high with timbers, trade-marked in large stencil 
patterns with the names of lumber manufacturers. 

In nearly every small town there is some sort of saw- 
mill. 
stacks, lumber storage yards, and suburbs of laborers’ 
Altogether, these things compose a picture of 


Larger places are ringed about with tall smoke- 


cottages. 
intense dynamic industry. Earlier visions of singing 
negroes moving leisurely through drowsy cotton fields are 
obliterated by resinous black smoke and the scream of 
hungry saws. 

Cotton fields there are, to be sure; but in the pine 
country these great plantations are restricted usually to 


rich bottom lands, to be seen by the traveler only as his 
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train moves out over some long trestle toward higher 
ground on the other side; for in the overflow country 
railroads have a way of avoiding low ground; they trav- 
erse the fruitful bottom lands usually by the shortest 
possible routes. Even if the observer were able to study 
closely the modern agricultural South, he would find a 
surprising lack of languor, for gasoline tractors and small 
automobiles have changed farming methods here as else- 
where. 
AFTER THE VIRGIN TIMBER—WHAT? 

But during the runs between stations our newcomer 
does observe certain things which disappoint him sorely 
and lead him to wonder what is to come next, after the 
virgin timber has been cut clean. Mile after mile along 
the railroad he sees denuded lands, cut-over years ago, 
upon which grow only meager grass and an occasional 


scrubby tree. Blackened stumps are everywhere, testi- 
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A SOUTH GEORGIA FARMER WHO HAS PROTECTED HIS 
FOREST FROM FIRE AND WHO MAKES IT PAY ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS IN TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


fying to the ability of Nature in the old days, before man 
came with his scrub cattle and hogs and fire. But today, 
against man-made odds, Nature can do but little in the 
way of reforestation with longleaf pine. She plants five 
trees per acre where we need five hundred. The traveler 
learns that these barrens stretch for ten miles on either side 
of the track, and that beyond stand the last ranks of virgin 
timber, retreating always before saw and steam-skidder. 
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TRANSFORMATION HALF ACCOMPLISHED—VIRGIN TIMBER ON ONE HAND, CUT-OVER 
LAND ON THE OTHER 























THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE VIRGIN PINE FOREST COMPLETELY GONE AND IS EXPRESSIVE 
OF THE PINELESS LAND PROBLEM OF THE SOUTH 











Occasionally the train rolls, 
without slackening speed, through 
a deserted village, the remains of 
some sawmill plant rotting beside 
the track and clusters of shacks 
hiding among the weeds. Ten 
years ago this was a hive of in- 
dustry. ‘Timber was its life, but 
the timber is now gone. Ten 
years hence hundreds of other 
busy mill towns will have died. 
In fifteen years most of the large 
pine mills will have exhausted 
their reserves of virgin forest, 
and the lumber industry of this 
vast region will depend upon 
small mills, working in scattered 
tracts of left-over timber and in 
inferior second-growth stands. 

Meanwhile the cut-over area 
grows—a hundred million acres 
today, poorly stocked with sec- 
ond growth in some localities, 
barren in others—and each year 
adds two million acres or more 
to the total. 

Here, then, is the problem of 
the cut-over lands. What can 
be done with them? Must they 
lie idle until a flood of home- 
seekers comes to convert them 
into farms? Is the great indus- 
try which for twenty years has 
dominated the markets of the 
North and East to be allowed to 
die out for lack of raw materials? 
In a region where conditions for 
growing timber are ideal, new 
forests should be obtainable upon 
such lands as are not needed at 
once for settlement. New for- 
ests and new farms—the South 
and today’s task is 





needs both 
to set about developing both in 
such a manner that the region, 
the lumberman, and the settler 
may realize the greatest possible 
gain. 

Forestry in a limited measure, 
upon non-agricultural lands, is 
inevitable in the South. There 
are numerous areas which for 
one reason or another may be 
classed as absolute forest soil. 
To the extent that Nature is able 
to restock these lands despite 
man-made obstacles, they will re- 
main under timber, and in the 
course of time they will become 
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valuable and will merit the application of forest-manage- 
ment methods. But there is no great consolation in this 
thought for the softwood-using public, because such lim- 
ited production will not amount to much in terms of 


national lumber demand. 
Uses oF Pine LANps EssENTIAL 


If the South is to be saved from a serious business de- 
pression following the decline of lumber production, some 
immediate use must be made of the medium quality cut- 


over pine lands. They are capable of producing farm 


crops, and of course they are excellent forest soil. The 
thought often advanced nowadays is that these lands 


should not be reforested, but should be sold to settlers. 
If settlement can keep pace with timber-cutting, perhaps 
this view is good; but if national land hunger is not strong 
enough to force rapid settlement, then it is possible that the 
best use of these areas will be the growing of new forests. 
The area of medium-quality soils is tremendous ; probably 
two-thirds of the total pine acreage should be so classed. 

There are two main roads of approach to a solution of 
this problem: We must study the possibilities of selling 
these lands for settlement with the aim of forecasting the 
probable returns from such sales, and we must investigate 
the lumber market and present timber supply to determine, 
if possible, what will be the future value of second-growth 
forests. Lumbermen own the greater portion of these 
pine lands, and lumbermen are practical folks. If they 
can sell their cut-over lands promptly for high prices, they 
will give little thought to timber cultivation, for the risks 
are considerable and the period of waiting somewhat long. 
On the other hand, if they become convinced that lands 
will not move rapidly at fair prices, and that greater ulti- 
mate returns can be obtained by growing timber, many of 
them will become second-growth enthusiasts. The pres- 
ent rising lumber market has impelled many lumbermen to 
inquire how they can prolong their operations, and at the 
same time the absence of any appreciable demand for cut- 
over lands forces them earnestly to ask about ways and 
means of reforestation, in order that their lands may be 
put to work. 

Reasonable expectation of immigration for the South 
during the next thirty years does not justify a belief that 
more than one-fifth of the yellow-pine lands can be sold 
advantageously prior to 1950. Yet a hundred million 
acres will be available for sale during that period. So 
dull is the land market today that a cash offer of five 
dollars per acre for surface rights would move almost any 
large tract of cut-over pine lands in the Gulf States. Ten 
years ago values were only slightly lower. Ten years 
hence they will not have changed greatly, unless the date 
happens to mark the crest of one of those periodical land 
booms. But we are not considering booms, for they come 
and go, and much of the land that changes hands during 
booms goes back later to the sellers by default. 


“Too Mucu Lanp Lytnc Ovut-or-Doors” 


Among land-owners there is a common expression that 
raw land must double-in value every ten years, to protect 
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the owner’s investment, due to the accumulation of carry- 
ing charges and interest upon money invested. Thus 
today’s five-dollar lands should be worth ten dollars in 
1933. This is an appealing thought, but not altogether 
safe as a basis of business policies. Average values of 
large tracts probably will show very little appreciation 
by that date. As one Louisiana lumberman says, “There 
is too much of that land lying around out-of-doors.” 








HEADS OF A BIG SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY LOOKING 
OVER THEIR LANDS TO SEE HOW THEY CAN UTILIZE AND 


APPLY THE IDEAS OF FORESTRY 


It is apparent, from the results of a survey made by the 
Forest Service in 1920, that the southern pine timber sup- 
ply is nearing its period of rapid exhaustion, unless meas- 
ures are taken to encourage restocking of all suitable lands 
with second growth. Meanwhile demand for lumber 
grows in the North and East, and particularly in the 
markets of the South. We are told that a lumber famine 
impends east of the Rockies, because, although there are 
great stores of timber on the coast, the cost of moving 
forest products eastward raises prices to unreasonable 
levels. The difference between transportation costs of 
lumber from the Pacific coast and lumber from the South 
into any northern or eastern market amounts to several 
dollars in favor of the southern producer. This differ- 
ence assures the latter of profit from the growing of tim- 
ber in the future. 

With respect to local southern demand, it is entirely 
possible that production will no more than equal consump- 
tion in 1933. When a state of balance between demand 
and supply becomes a fact, the pine lumberman will be in 
an enviable position—if he owns timber—for he can dis- 
pose of ‘his normal output at home and look to northern 
markets for absorption of his surplus stocks at any time; 
and, as time goes on, the balance will be overturned and 
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there will be a lumber famine in the South itself, unless 
something is done today about growing new forests. 


SouTHERN TIMBER VALUES RISING 


in the Gulf 
Ten dollars 


Some of the recent timber transactions 
States are astounding in the matter of price. 
per thousand feet, log scale, has come to be a common 
trading figure for virgin pine. During the wild days of 
1920 second-growth North Carolina pine attained a level 
above six dollars per thousand feet. This was a boom 
level and should not be given great weight, were it not 
for the fact that timber is a commodity the supply of 
which is limited. But six-dollar second growth will be- 
come familiar to all of us within a few years, because of 
the market values of lumber which can be made from such 
material. 

Forestry upon non-agricultural lands will not solve the 
problem of lumber famine in the South, and settlement of 
all medium quality lands will not occur rapidly enough to 
solve the cut-over land problem. We see ahead a demand 
for lands sufficient only to settle the best of pine lands 
during the next generation—a matter of possibly 20 per 
cent of the total available pine area—but we see a lumber 
demand which will pull stumpage values higher and higher. 
The wise plan for the lumberman, then, is to sell his best 
lands to settlers as fast as possible, but to reserve his other 
classes of soil for timber management, in order that they 
may increase in value by virtue of the timber upon them. 
After settlers have taken all the best pine lands, the lum- 
berman can liquidate his medium-grade areas, and they 
will have paid their way meanwhile with a timber crop. 

Two main questions remain to be answered: How 
should the lumberman go about getting new forests 
started, and what will be their cost to him? He first 
should modify his logging methods, in order that the least 


possible damage may be done to young growth. This 
is one method of starting new forests. Another is by 
actual seeding. Fire protection must be provided, and 
will cost possibly 25 cents per acre per annum, on a large 
scale. The actual land investment to be added to cost 
of timber planting should not be over two or three dollars, 
for the medium-quality lands are not worth more than 
that in large blocks. Asa matter of fact, the lumberman’s 
actual investment in lands usually is nil; he bought them 
under timber without cost and the lumber income has car- 
ried them ever since. 


ForEST-GROWING WILL SoLtvE LAND PRroBLEMS 


In thirty years the timber-grower may expect ten or 
twelve thousand board feet of merchantable timber per 
acre, which will have cost him less than six dollars per 
unit, even in face of present-day taxes. Standards of 
utilization will have changed meanwhile, and his realiza- 
tion certainly will be greater than he now expects. The 
uncertain elements of appreciation and changed standards 
cannot be measured, but history in the lumber industry 
so far has indicated that these are the most potent of all 
sources of profit; and by judiciously balancing yearly 
mill-cut with reasonable growth upon his forest lands, 
the owner can maintain production perpetually, or until 
press of settlers forces him to yield his lands for con- 
The cut-over pine lands problem 


version into farms. 
can be solved within the next decade by a few hundred 
lumbermen in a way to benefit the region and themselves. 
If they do not turn to second growth, their chances of 
profit from sale of cut-over areas are rather slim, and 
many owners will be obliged to liquidate their lands by 
allowing them to revert to the state for taxes in order to 
stop the accumulation of fruitless expense. 





He Will “Carry On” 


For The Service of The People 


T IS desired to call the attention of the members of the American 
Forestry Association to the significance of what President Harding 





Cavin COoo.ipGE 
30th President of the United States 





said at Seattle, a few days before his death, reprinted in part on page 
514 of this magazine. His statements indicate clearly his conversion 
to a broad conservation policy in the administration of the vast terri- 
tory of Alaska, so rich in natural resources. His swift comprehension 
and broad grasp of the situation and his frank and immediate expres- 
sion of satisfaction with things as he found them give heart to the 
followers in the conservation cause. 


While he did not live to see them fulfilled, the plans he formulated 
will undoubtedly find fruition through his successor, for Mr. 
Coolidge—grief-stricken at hearing of President Harding’s death— 
declared: “He was my chief and my friend. It will be my purpose to 
carry out the policies which he has begun for the service of the Ameri- 
can people, and for their responsibilities wherever they may arise.” 

















Taking the Sky Highway 


Over the Colorado 
Rockies 


By Stuart L. Sweet 


LYING over the Rockies west of Denver gives a 
delightful combination of the thrill of flying, the 
treat of new scenes, and mountain vistas from new 
angles, and the supreme joy ot looking down on the snow- 
capped peaks and wooded hills of the Continental Divide. 
There is just enough danger to add a little snap to the 
trip. With a good motor, a good pilot, and a good ship, 
one is just as safe as on the highways. On the route of 
the clouds and the birds there is a new treat in store each 
second. 

Starting one summer morning, when the air was right 
and the winds favorable, we took such a trip. The photo- 
graphs printed here show some of the rare scenes upon 
which we feasted our eyes. If one has the love of photog- 
raphy, as well as the zest for flying, it makes a happy com- 
bination, because the marvelous pictures of God’s handi- 
work that are constantly unfolded, as the ship speeds on 
at one hundred miles an hour, pass by in such a kaleido- 
scopic way that only a few can be permanently remem- 
bered. If you like flying, if you like mountain climbing, 
if you love the great out-of-doors, and if you appreciate 
the great works of Nature, I ask you 
to come with me for a few 
hours over the snow- 
capped sentinels 
west of the 
“Queen City 
of the 
Plains.” 


me AE 
Roy. Sgn! 
ash, > i 












THE START 


We will leave early in the morning and motor to the 
big Curtiss-Humphreys Field on the eastern edge of Den- 
ver. With our flying togs adjusted and camera safely 
tucked away, we taxi out into the wind and give our- 
selves, for the next few hours, to the good pilot and that 
bit of wood, canvas, and steel—the man-made bird. 

Heading straight into the wind, the big motor roars a 

challenge to the mighty sentinels lift- 

ing their rugged heads into 

the azure blue of the 

sky. The ground 
slips away. 

In a few 
moments 
we are 





LOOKING DOWN ON THE “QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS” 
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a thousand feet above the beautiful city park with its 
lakes, boulevards, and floral gardens. Climbing steadily 
we are soon above the business center of the West. 
Heading straight west, we use the paved motor road 
To us, in the sky, it ap- 
On either side are 


to Golden as our ground guide. 
pears like a ribbon on the landscape. 
the small farms, truck garden plots, and beautiful country 
All too soon we are passing over Golden, the 
Below us 


estates. 
gateway to Denver’s mountain park system. 
we can see the State School of Mines, and on the hill 
directly ahead the big cement “M” built by 

the mine students. From our position 
we can appreciate more fully the 
marvelous engineering ability 
needed to construct the famous 
Lookout Mountain Highway. 
Now tucked 
away 
serves just on the other 


below us is 
the big game _ pre- 


side of Genesee Moun- 
tain. With our glasses 
we can see buffalo, deer, 
and elk as they scamper 
away to the protection 
of the trees. ‘The roar 
of the motor frightens 
them—it’s a new and 
noisy bird to them, but 
to us the steady bark 
of the motor is music. 
The roads of the 
Mountain Park Sys- 
tem wind here and 
there among the groves 
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of evergreen and aspen. 
They skirt the cliffs in 
these hills and come out on 
the level mesas and plateaus 
to plunge into other forests of 
pine and spruce. 

Hidden away, down at the right, 
is the little town of Idaho Springs, in 
the Clear Creek Valley. At one time 
this was one of the great mining camps 
of Colorado. One can see the shaft 
houses and ore dumps on the hills and 
the narrow-gauge line of the Colorado and Southern 
paralleling the river. The motor road below climbs the 
steep grades, winds its way through the mountain forests 
to Echo Lake and Mount Evans itself. Our pilot turns 
west and, with the road as a ground guide, we are soon 
high above Echo Lake reflecting in its placid surface the 
spirit of the hills—peace and quietude. Great forests of 
It is one 


evergreen and aspen come down to its banks. 
of Nature’s glistening jewels Hidden in the mountain 
forests. a? 

Straight ahead of the nose of the ship is the summnit of 


Climbing steadily from Denver we have 


Mount Evans. 
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THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, WITH 
BEAVER LAKES DIRECTLY BELOW US 


-tinel watch over this great state of Colorado. 


reached an altitude of 14,000 feet above sea-level and we 
are still climbing for safety’s sake. Beyond, and to the 
westward, are the snow-capped peaks of the Continental! 
Divide. From our position in the sky, they truly look 
like the “backbone of the Rockies,” as they are frequently 
called. Glistening emerald lakes tucked here and there 
reflect the cliffs and mountains that surround them. At 
the foot of the ragged cliffs on the east side of Mount 
Evans is Summit Lake. A little below are the rarely 
Countless ravines and valleys in- 
terlace the brown and 

green coverings that blend into the magic 

coloring of an Oriental rug. 


seen Chicago lakes. 
mountains with 


\Wes have invaded the eagles’ 
lair. We have traversed his 
highway and feasted our eyes 

on the familiar to 

him. Turning in the cock- 
pit we can look east to the 
plains that appear to ex- 
tend like billows of the 
undulating 
up to 


sights 


ocean in 

waves up and 

meet the horizon. Such 

a trip above the tops 

of the mountains is a 

treat of the rarest kind. 

The glistening gla- 
ciers of the Arapahoe 

Peaks beckon us north- 

ward. Climbing stead- 

ily we parallel the 

Continental Divide and 

the good old motor 
sings its song of triumph. 
No one can fly for hours 

without feeling a personal 
attraction, almost of friend- 
ship and companionship, with 
that dependable block of steel 
that man has fashioned into a 
motor to do his bidding. That it can 
labor on, hour after hour, smoothly 
but noisily, and pull one safely to 
16,000 feet elevation—above these 
hills—to see such sights, proves the 
ingenuity of man’s inventive genius. 

Our trip is something of a pioneering expedition. Few 
planes have sailed above the Rockies at this point to look 
down upon their rugged tops. On-the motor alone de- 
pends the success of our expedition—in fact, our safety. 
Unconsciously we listen for its contented bark. As we 
muse over the steady work of the motor, and are lost in 
the thoughts of the new scenes afforded so far, the clouds 
marshal their forces to defeat our further plans. It 
seems -that“they ‘havé come to the aid of the mountain 
peaks that have stood supreme in ages past in their sen- 
Flying in 
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the clouds above these hills is dangerous business. There the peak is obscured by cloud banks. In circling tor 
is little joy in hurtling through space at one hundred miles greater altitude we are fortunate to catch a glimpse of 
an hour and seeing a jagged peak stick its rugged face Long's Peak through the clouds. Despite the danger, this 
sight alone was worth the trip—Long’s 

Peak towering above a sea of downy 














through the clouds just before you. 
Only sufficient altitude can pull you 
over this danger. As we _ glance 
anxiously at the altimeter we no- 


mist. Imagine sailing an ocean of 
snowy whitecaps 12,000 feet 
above the sea. You are cut off, 
for the moment, from all 
sight of the earth. There is 
only the rugged Peak, and 
you above the changing sea 
of mist. 
Dodging away from 
these clouds we sail on 
northward over Moraine 
Park. One can see clearly 
the lateral moraines 
thrown up in ages past by 
the great glaciers that 
swept down from _ these 
peaks and wrote their story in 


tice it registers 16,000 feet, 
which will take us clear of any 
of the peaks. We dodge in 
between the cloud banks, 
climb up over others and dash 
with full speed ahead in 
front of these downy balls 
of mist in the sky to avoid 
being in something far 
worse than a London fog. 
We are so busy dodging 
these cloud guardians of 
the mountains that we 
have no more than time to 
steal a glimpse of the glaciers Sales ; 
on the sides of the Arapahoe = “ oe eae” ey lasting form on the earth’s sur- 
Peaks. With mirror-like reflec- lace. Here below us is Estes 
tions they throw back the rays of the Park—a national playground. 
sun and almost blind us as we gaze upon From our height in the skies we can 
them in their lofty homes. more fully realize all the treats 
On and on steadily northward we CLIMBING UP OVER A MIGHTY MASS __ offered the tourist—the winding trails 
head toward the world-famous Long's 7” aaa eos ai made by the Forest Service—great 


Peak, the sentinel supreme of Estes stretches of aspen trees, forests of 
-ark, one of America’s favorite playgrounds. We have evergreen, hotels, and mountain homes dot the land- 
scape and on all sides the mountains, with their ever- 
changing colors. 

This motor- 
ized mountain 

climbing has 

gotten into our 

bones. We 

want to go on 

and on. We 

have sailed 

above the 

peaks and 

above the 

“backbone of 

the Rockies.” 

There is one 

more beauty 

spot nearby— 

just over the 

Continental Di- 
: v id e—well-known 
LONG’S PEAK EMERGES FROM A CLOUD BANK—TOWERING Grand Lake. Let’s go! 
ABOVE A SEA OF DOWNY MIST Heading West from 


just time to approach it on the east and see in Chasm 
Lake, at its feet, a 

mirrored _ reflec- 
tion of the 
mighty mon- 
arch. There is 
the  key-hole 
through which 
intrepid moun- 
tain climbers 
wend their 
way to the 
summit.  Be- 
yond are other 
peaks, rugged, 
defiant, but 
none so high 
as Long’s. 
There is a 
granite cliff on 
the east face that 
is slightly shadowed by 
the noon sun, the 
rock strata of different colors that add to its beauty and 
majesty, and melting glaciers that feed Chasm Lake at 
its base. Below, still further down the mountainside, is 
Long’s Peak Inn, a famous hostelry. In another minute 


the village of Estes Park we sail up over Horseshoe 
Park and the winding north fork of the Big Thompson, 
a glistening silver ribbon in the grassy meadow below us. 
Sheep Lake nestles at the foot of Mount Upsilon and 











THE THRILL OF popcING C 
WE SOAR, EAGLE.WIsE, TO 
ALONG THE SKY HI 














A CLOUDY FILM OF MIST DELICATELY VEILS THE 
BEAUTY OF THE LANDSCAPE BELOW, AS WE WING OUR 
WAY OVER GRAND LAKE—THE HEADWATERS OF THE 
COLORADO 
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DODGING CLOUD BANKS AS 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE MASSIVE GRANDEUR OF 
LONG’S PEAK, WITH CHASM LAKE NESTLING AT ITS 
BASE, FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 14,000 FEET 











IC PICTURES OF 
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CLEAR VALLEY, SHOWING THE FAMOUS “LOOKOUT” AUTO 
ROAD AND THE GREAT CEMENT “M” BUILT BY THE MINE 


STUDENTS ON THE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


straight west over the pass there is below us the winding 
Fall River road. We can look down into the great 
crevasses filled with snow that form the great Greek 
Upsilon of the mountain bearing that name. Below us 
are the flat tops of the Pass from Estes Park to Grand 
Lake. Passing from the eastern to the western slope, 
over the Continental Divide, separating the waters that 
flow into the Pacific and into the Atlantic oceans, one 
is impressed with the sheer steep cliffs that characterize 
the eastern face of many of the mountains over which 
we have flown, while west of the Divide the slopes are 
more gradual, more heavily wooded; streams are larger 
Soon we see Colorado’s largest 
A little spot of mist 


and abundant. 
mountain reservoir—Grand Lake. 
in the foreground adds just another touch of beauty to 


Nestled in the mountains, with 


more 


this remarkable scene. 
peaks on three sides and great wooded slopes touching 
her shores, lies the source of the Colorado River. For 
years this has been known as the Grand River flowing 
southward and westward to meet the Green River, there 
to unite into the Colorado. By an act of Congress this 
Grand River has been recently renamed the “Colorado”— 
a fitting tribute to the part played by Colorado in the 
great irrigation projects of the seven states along its 
course. 

Following the bird paths over the Rockies not only 
offers scenery beyond compare, but stamps indelibly a 
new conception of the handiwork of God. ‘There is 
another side which should not be overlooked in such a 
trip—the vital part the forests play in the water, lum- 
ber, and food supply of this great nation. The forests 
on these wooded slopes conserve the moisture and dis- 
tribute it with surprising uniformity during the dry 
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They prevent the floods 
They furnish 
They 


months of summer and fall. 
that do damage to life and property. 
homes and protection to the wild beasts and birds. 
shelter the dainty flowers and ferns that give added 
beauty to the hills. It is gratifying to fly over these hills 
and see the great forests and realize that many of them 
are, as yet, untouched and that others have the protec- 
tion of Uncle Sam; still others afford food and shelter 
for thousands of cattle and sheep that pasture in the 
But here and there are mute testi- 
Great 


National Forests. 
monials of man’s carelessness, or thoughtlessness. 
areas of burned-over timber, with the fallen trees and 
charred stumps, occur—great scars on the landscape. 
Intelligent lumbering is necessary and desirable for man- 
kind, but slaughtered timber robs generations yet unborn. 

There is a feeling of awe as we fly over the primeval 
forests and realize they are as yet unmarred by careless 
We cannot but appreciate the vital part 
A great part of our 


human hands. 
they play in the life of our nation. 
food supply will always come from the mesas and val- 
leys farther down these streams. Their source of water 
supply, in turn, comes from the snows on the hillsides 
of these mountains and this snow is conserved by the 
forests. A great part of the meat supply of America 
comes from the inter-mountain states where the forests, 
themselves, and the grasses and feed of the forests re- 
serves give growth and strength to the cattle grazed there 
during the summer months. 

If you doubt the need of a National Forest Service, or 
if you question the wisdom of an intelligent forest super- 
vision and conservation policy, I urge you to take any 
one of the myriad Sky Highways over the Rockies and 
read in your flight the story unfolded on the face of the 


sarth below. 


BIERSTADT LAKE, LYING IN THE DENSE TIMBER IN ESTES 
PARK—A NATIONAL PLAYGROUND 











In Behalf of 
Our Waterfowl 


By Cartos AVERY 


N ALL our endeavors to arrest the depletion 
of wild animal life, there has been a tendency 
to magnify the relatively unimportant and 

overlook the essentials. We have heretofore relied upon 
regulations and restrictions, while the forces of destruction 
were devastating the forests, poisoning the streams, and 
drying up the lakes and marshes without let or hindrance. 


Preservation of the natural habitat of wild life is 
fundamental to its continued existence. Pure waters 
are necessary to fish life, forests are essential to 


big game, and lakes and marshes must be retained as 








effective in this coun- 
try. Great as has 

been the beneficial result of this federal act and its result- 
ant outlawing of spring shooting, the marketing of game, 


and in restriction of bag limits, it is 






























but the first step and will not prove 
permanently effective unless the next 
logical step is taken, and that soon, 
to save some of the remaining nesting 
and feeding areas as yet undrained. 
It is asserted in many quarters that 
marked increase in waterfowl has 
followed enactment of laws for fed- 
eral protection, and this increase 
doubtless has occurred in some lo- 
calities; but in others it may be more 
apparent than real, as reduction of 
the breeding areas has concentrated 
the birds into smaller spaces, giving 











BEFORE 


Mud Lake, in northern Minnesota, as it looked 
in 1901, when it was the breeding area of mil- 
lions of waterfowl and shore birds. 


nesting and for 
waterfowl. 

The first great and effective step 
ever taken to check the rapid deple- 
tion of waterfowl, except isolated in- 
stances by states and provinces, was 
the consummation of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Great Britain and 
the act of Congress making the treaty 


feeding grounds 





uncovered by drainage. 
drainage projects, which have also all but ruined the farmers. 





Photographs by courtesy of Zoological Museum, University of Minnesota 


AND AFTER DRAINAGE 


Mud Lake was drained in 1914, and this picture shows the character of “agricultural land” (?) 


Vast areas in northern Minnesota have been ruined for birds by 
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Photographs by courtesy of Minnesota Forest Service and the Zovlogical Museum of the University of Minnesota 


REPLACED WATER WITH FIRE 


Upper—A typical northern Minnesota drainage ditch, which in many cases have destroyed water reservoirs 
without compensating benefits, increased fire hazards, and exterminated thousands of waterfowl. 


Middle—Minnesota fire-fighters combating with mechanical equipment a peat fire on the grade of a ditch. 


Lower—Fire starting in the peat which underlays some of the drained areas is most difficult to extinguish, 
and, as shown by this picture, sometimes burns through the winter. 





the appearance of a larger num- 
ber, when in fact the total may 
be growing less. 

The record of the past four 
years in Minnesota does not bear 
out the claim of any substantial 
increase in ducks, but, on the 
contrary, indicates a steady de- 
crease, except for an upward 
spurt last year. It is admitted 
that these figures are not con- 
clusive, though they are very 
significant as applied to the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, and it should 
be kept in mind that the figures 
here given of the kill of water- 
fowl in Minnesota are not mere 
guesses, but are compiled from 
the actual reports of hunters, be- 
ing required by law. The figures 
for 1922 are tentative and sub- 
ject to revision. Waterfowl shot 
in this state include not only the 
local bred birds, but also an 
annual flight from _ western 


Canada. 

Coots 
and shore 

Ducks. Geese. birds. 
7 1,804,900 2,350 316,000 
J ee 1,414,889 1,880 152,762 
ee 1,041,245 2,198 163,411 
a 1,408,572 2,480 174,925 


For the purposes of this article 
it will be unnecessary to discuss 
the merits of drainage as related 
to agriculture. It goes without 
saying that much of the ditching 
off of water has been inevitable 
and beneficial, but much has been 
of questionable value and_ has 
caused enormous taxes and as- 
sessments without compensating 
benefits. It might be suggested 
also that there is no crying neces- 
sity for the creation of more 
arable lands while so many acres 
requiring no drainage lie idle and 
untilled. Let us use the lands 
available for farming before un- 
dertaking the enormous and ques- 
tionable expense of draining 
more duck-breeding areas. 

The waterfowl remaining in 
this country, at best, constitute 
but a pitiful remnant of the vast 
myriads existing in primitive 
times, and our utmost endeavors 
cannot do much more than re- 
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tain that remnant. Where now 
are thousands of square miles of 
waving grain the 
homes of a multitude of feath- 


To quote Dr. 


were once 
ered inhabitants. 
Roberts in “The Water Birds of 
Minnesota, Past and Present”: 
“The diversified and fertile up- 
lands and the equally varied and 
bountiful supported a 
bird population that astonished 


waters 


and tested the descriptive powers 
of the early narrators. Ducks 
of many species bred in vast 





numbers and rose in dense clouds 
before the 
The honk of the Canada goose 


voyageurs’ canoes. 


resounded far and wide through- 








a ty : 
RRS 0 
ery 





out the months and 


legions of wavies, speckle-bellies, 


summer 


and blue geese passed to and fro 
spring and fall. The prairies in 

the nesting season were alive with 

upland plover, great sickle-billed curlews, willets, the 
beautiful avocet and countless thousands of great, noisy 
marbled godwits, while as migrants came an innumerable 
host of other shore birds, conspicuous among which were 
great flocks of golden and black-bellied plovers and Eskimo 
curlews. About the margins of the many shallow lakes, 
majestic trumpeter swans reared their young and big 
flocks of whistling swans settled on the open waters to 
rest and feed on their long flights to and from the far 
Northland. Great and 
thousands of more sombre-hued sandhill cranes built their 


snow-white whooping cranes 








THE FIRST SWIM 


The camera has here given us an intimate glimpse into the marsh home of a pied-billed grebe. When such 
marshes are drained and subjected to fire, the homing grounds of our waterfowl are gone. 


Photograph by courtesy of the Zoological Museum, University of Minnesota 


SHALL IT BE DRAINED? 


A typical view of Heron Lake, Minnesota, a famous canvas-back resort. Despite the fact that cut-over 
land in Minnesota is already a generation ahead of land settlement, it is now proposed to drain this 


mecca of wild ducks. 


huge nests in the marshes, paraded and danced in stately 
fashion on the prairie upland, or trumpeted loudly from 
on high. Vast flocks of passenger pigeons obscured the 
sun and filled the woodlands with their noisy roostings and 
their eager scramble for the fallen acorns.” 

North Dakota was almost as wonderful a resort for 
water birds as late as 1890. 

This vast horde has been swept from the uplands and 
marshes of the upper Mississippi states by the advent of 
To enumerate the instances of 
waterfowl by this means would 
involve a vast amount of investi- 
gation and inquiry, but a number 
of specific instances will suffice 
to suggest the magnitude of the 
whole sad story of extermination. 


farming and drainage. 
extinction of hosts of 


The smaller sloughs and 
marshes which originally 
abounded all over _ southern 


Minnesota, once harboring each 
its quota of teal, mallard, shov- 
eler, pintail, and ruddy, have 
practically all disappeared. Only 
those connected with larger lakes 
the same level as the 
Numerous large 

lakes have 
Among these 





and on 
lakes remain. 
marshy meandered 
also been drained. 
were those once great waterfowl 
resorts of northwestern Minne- 
sota, the home of countless Can- 
ada geese, as well as ducks— 
Thief, Mud, and Rosseau Lakes. 
Great drainage projects—state, 
judicial, and  county—costing 
millions of dollars, have ruined 


Photograph by A. A. Allen 
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these areas for birds and have all but bankrupted the 
farmers as well, owing to excessive costs and resulting 
burdensome liens on the lands. Where in early days, 
before the outlawing of market hunting, geese and ducks 
were shot and shipped in carload lots, scarcely a straggler 
remains. In fact, beyond a few scattered pairs here and 
there, the Canada goose no longer breeds in Minnesota. 
The 


same thing has 


project. At the present time it is safe to say that not 
I per cent of the original number of ducks and other 
waterfowl are to be found there, either during the breed- 
ing or hunting season. 

“Another instance is a small area, mostly of alkali 
formation, in the northeastern part of Walsh County, 
which used to be in the early days a very mecca for the 





happened to smaller 


areas in_ practically 





every county in the 
state. 
Some projects have 
been arrested by con- 
certed effort of the 
State Game  Depart- E 
ment and = sportsmen’s be 
clubs, but the menace 


constantly threatens the 
waterfowl 
state. 


remaining 
resorts of the 
Among the lakes saved 
in this way is Rice 
Lake, Aitkin County. 


state. 





BURNING OUT THE PINTAILS 


Distant view of a forest fire burning in a drained spruce area north of 


Red Lake, Minnesota, known as the best pintail 
“One thing in connection with the fires in this territory last spring, 


waterfowl and was 
known by hundreds all 
over the northeastern 


part of our state, has 
now become but a small 
body of alkali water, 
the bed of the lake pro- 
ducing nothing but 
coarse, weeds.” 

Missouri lies south 
of the great duck-nest- 
ing area, except as to 
wood-duck, but drain- 
vast 


grassy 


age has_ spoiled 
areas of shooting 
grounds. Hon. Clark 
McAdam is authority 


grouse country in the 


one of the largest wild- 
rice bodies in the state. 

Swan Lake, Nicollet 
County, a nesting place 
for hundreds of thou- 
sands of teal, is now 


which may be of interest,’ writes Mr. A. E. Pimley, assistant in charge 
of fire protection of the Minnesota Forest Service, ‘‘is the fact that 
one of the patrolmen while crossing a section of the burned area counted 
fifty pintail grouse nests which had been destroyed by the fire. This 
condition is typical of a large per cent of the entire territory covered by 
Partridges are also quite numerous on the islands within 

And it is not uncommon 
On several occasions they 


the spring fires. 
the peat bogs and they suffer in the same way. 
for the fire-fighters to carry out little fawns. 
were compelled to kill large deer to put them out of their misery, after 
having had their feet burned off.” 


for the statement that 
areas so drained and 
destroyed are vast. He 
says: 

“Drainage has played 
havoc with the breeding 


and shooting grounds 





approaching the climax 
of years of litigation, 








of Missouri. I imagine 





involving the expendi- 
ture of many thousands of dollars, in an attempt to lower 
its waters. The fate of the lake hangs in the balance. 

Heron Lake, Jackson County, a famous resort for can- 
vas-back and redheads, is now threatened by a project 
which seeks to buy up the riparian rights of shore owners 
and convert this great wild celery area into sugar-beet 
or hay fields. 

Even the United States Government, seeking to undo 
with one hand what it accomplishes with the other, is 
encouraging projects to dike and drain the nesting and 
feeding areas of the Mississippi bottoms. 

North Dakota has straightened and drained the Mouse 
River. For results witness Commissioner Judd: 

“Previous to this time (1911) this locality—the north 
and western part of Bottineau County—was the summer 
habitat of countless numbers of all species of ducks, geese, 
and other waterfowl that naturally breed within our state. 
This opening up of the channel of the Mouse River was 
for the purpose of draining the lower lands in the valley 
with the expectation that it would make land that could 


be cultivated. The effect has been that it spoiled the 


breeding grounds of the waterfowl; that the reclaimed 
land has amounted to nothing as farming land; and that 
the expense of widening and opening this channel has 
ruined most of the farmers who own land adjacent to the 


a thousand square miles. 


there is no other state 
where it has played havoc with these things upon such a 
scale. This is because in southeastern Missouri we have 
the sunken lands, all of which were more or less under 
water until the great drainage projects began a few years 
ago. In New Madrid County I have hunted quail over 
a vast region entirely reclaimed by drainage. The chief 
duck-shooting ground of St. Louis was formerly down 
there. It has been almost abandoned by hunters. Drain- 
age continues here without abatement. We hold our 
shooting marshes only by buying them and controlling the 
acreage in drainage districts. Very few are left, and I 
do not know whether or not these can be held permanently. 
Likely some of them can. In the region about St. Louis, 
on both sides of the river, drainage has done away with 
thousands of acres of marshes. Between the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, in St. Charles County, we have an 
excellent duck-breeding country, and fortunately the best 
marshes in there are owned by hunters. My own club 
owns the Marais Temps Claire, where ducks are breeding 
in considerable numbers since spring shooting declined. 
It would be speculation to say how many acres of marsh 
and swamp have been drained in Missouri, bift the whole! 
area cannot be less than hundreds of square miles, perhaps 
Virtually whole counties in 


southeast Missouri have been reclaimed.” 
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Hon. William J. Stratton, chief game and fish warden 
of Illinois, reports that: 

“The draining of several lakes along the Illinois River 
in the vicinity of Havana and Beardstown, notably Thomp- 
son Lake, which was one of the largest inland lakes in 
Illinois, has interfered a great deal in the feeding, breed- 
ing, and resting places of the ducks and other waterfowl 
in this state. 

“There are only a few lakes now left along the Illinois 
Six large lakes were drained last year in the 
If the draining of 


River. 
vicinity of Liverpool and Havana. 
these lakes continues, we will soon have no _ breeding 
grounds left besides those along the Mississippi River.” 

It is only by feeding and baiting on certain grounds 
along the Illinois River that the clubs retain any shooting 
during the fall flight. Wisconsin lost her famous Hori- 
con marsh through the efforts of drainage promoters, and 
gained a useless waste. 

lowa is taking steps to restore water to some of her 
drained lands to repair the damage done. South Dakota 
is creating lakes by sinking artesian wells and damming 
up the waters released from the bowels of the earth. 
Other states have suffered loss of great waterfowl resorts, 
and in fact practically every state can furnish its chapter 
in the doleful story 
of destruction. One 
of the most impor- 
tant instances is the 
of the 
great Kankakee 
marshes of Indiana, 
an area fifty miles 
long and from five 
to ten miles wide. 
effort 
expendi- 


drainage 


Persistent 
and the 
ture of vast sums 
of money, extend- 
ing over the past 
forty years, has 





proposed, but not passed, in the last Congress has pointed 
the way. 

Furthermore, the inauguration of a policy of conserva- 
tion of water and marsh areas involves numerous prob- 
lems other than the impounding of the water itself. It 
is not enough merely to provide the physical reservoirs. 
Some water areas do not serve the purpose of sustaining 
and encouraging a waterfowl population, solely for the 
reason that they do not afford a sufficient variety or supply 
of attractive foods. Others which might serve as nesting 
areas, and thus increase the bird population, lack cover 
or other attractiveness and are consequently barren. 

The principle of sanctuary must be applied. It has 
been proven by experience that, when unmolested, ducks 
return to and natural haunts. Immunity 
during the breeding season has accomplished much, and 
practical management, which would maintain permanent 
refuges where ducks might enjoy safety at all times, 


occupy their 


would insure a continuous supply of brood stock. 

Control of certain predatory species, necessary to the 
best results at nesting time, is a detail of any adequate 
plan for administration of government-owned breeding 
areas that would naturally be provided for. 

A complete and thorough biological survey should be 
made of all present 
and prospective 
breeding and shoot- 
ing areas, to be fol- 
lowed by a perma- 
nent plan for each, 
for development by 
planting and care. 
In other words, the 
waterfowl crop 
should be scientifi- 
cally and_ inten- 
sively cultivated. 

The Federal Gov- 
ernment is equip- 
ped to do this. The 


converted one of states are not. 
the most famous The Public 
pos king ae mn Photograph by courtesy of the United States Forest Service Shooting Ground- 
America into so- Game Refug i 
> agi POTENTIAL GAME ee 
called agricultural But it ceases to be potential when fire sweeps over the nest and puts an untimely end to which met defeat 
lands of doubtful what would later be a covey of blue grouse and fair game to the sportsman. in the last Congress 
value. and which will 
What is the remedy? ‘The question suggests the again be offered in the next Congress, provides the needed 


answer. Manifestly, in arresting the drainage of water- 
fowl nesting areas and in the restoration of such as have 
been drained with disappointing results. This cannot be 
accomplished by individuals, corporations, or conservation 
associations except to a limited extent and in isolated in- 
stances. It is a government function, but it would be 
futile to depend upon the several states for action. A 
few, as Iowa, for instance, would comprehend the situa- 
tion and its importance and make adequate financial pro- 
vision ; but the great majority would not. It is manifestly 


a function of the Federal Government, and legislation 


authority, machinery, and funds to enter upon a plan for 
conservation of water and marsh areas, national in scope 
and of a permanent character. It is, moreover, the only 
practical and workable plan that has ever been proposed 


for this purpose. 


Eprror’s Nore.—This is the second of a series of articles deal- 
to our wildfowl and the need of 


ing with what is happening 
public shooting grounds and game 


prompt legislation providing 


refuges. The third article, “The Destruction of Waterfowl in 
the West,” by Major Allan Brooks, will appear in the October 
number. 








We have lived 
in several For- 
ests, but I had 
my most inter- 


the Sierra For- 


was still a re- 
serve and 
were fighting 
sheepmen 
trying to edu- 
cate a very re- 
bellious 
narrow-minded 


idea of public 
Forests. 

Our cabin 
was perched on 
Pine Ridge, 
just above 
Dunlap, in 
Fresno County. 
From our back 
windows, on a 
clear day, we could see across 
the valley to the Coast Range; 
from our front we could see 





Mountains. 

It was a hot, dusty day in 
late September. 
hung heavy over the San Joa- 
quin Valley and we were long- 


would be less danger of fire. 
My husband had been on a 


mountains, 
and we were looking for him 
home any minute. 
“Say, mother, let’s 
on Sampson Mountain. 
father will come home that way. 





“Little Chiquinas and Fire” 


By CoNnsTANCE T. MAINWARING 


Winner of Second Prize in American Forestry’s Story Contest, “The Forest Ranger’s Wife” 


HERE have been so many exciting adventures dur- 
ing the years that | have been married to a Forest 
Ranger that it is hard to pick out any one as the 


He said he was going to call in on those miners on his way 


home from Crown Mountain,” said Charlie, my nine-vear- 


old son. 





thrilling. 


experi- 
the 
in 


in 
days 


when it 


we 


and 


and 


to the 


A HOME IN THE 
WILDERNESS ON 
BEAUTIFUL 
SAMPSON 
MOUNTAIN 


i 
td 


Kings River Cafion 


The haze 


for rain so that there 





further back in the 


for over a week, 


go out 


Maybe 


we 
i 
OUR FIRST CABIN—IN 1896. THE FOUR CHILDREN WERE BORN HERE 
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“All right,” I answered. ‘Get the horses and 
I'll fix a lunch and get the babies ready.” 

It wasn’t long before the lunch was ready. 
Charlie and Pink rode Paddy and I rode Colleen, 
with three-months-old Dan slung in a shawl and 
Bobs, the two-year-old, in front of me. Colleen 
was too young to enjoy babies, and it was fun 
trying to get into the saddle with Dan and the 
shawl; but I finally managed it and at last we 
were off up the trail. About a mile from our 
cabin was the brow of the mountain which looked 
down on Sampson Flat, where my father and 
aunt lived. Charlie and Pink wanted to go down 
to grandpa’s, but I refused because I felt my 
husband would surely be home early that evening. 
So we went on up the ridge. The trail ran along 
the backbone of the ridge, sometimes on one side 
Always on the look- 


out, Charlie 


and sometimes the other. 








spied a smoke 
curling up 
through the 
timber on the 
east side of the 
ridge, just be- 
low the top of 
the mountain, 
this side of the 
mine. We 


watched it and 





it grew denser. 
“It’s a fire and 
will soon be a 
big one,” I 
thought to my- 
self, and won- 
dered what on 
earth I should 
do, for in those 
days there were 
no ’phones and 
ten and twenty 
miles lay be- 
tween neigh- 
bors. The fire 
could run down 


the mountain 

















and clear across the Flat before I could get a crew 


of men. 
“Charlie, I’ll go to the mine for help. 
kiddies home’—an order greeted by wails from the 


You take the 


3ut Charles hadn’t been born a Ranger’s 
Old 
-Bobs_ be- 


younger ones, 
son for nothing. I slung Dan over his shoulder. 
Paddy knew what precious freight he carried 


hind Charlie and Pink holding 
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The fire was in a deep 
gulch and seemed to be running both north and south. 
Just as we were about to start, my husband, having 
sighted the fire on his way home, rode up and, asking a 
few questions, turned to me. “Ride down to White Deer 
and get Mr. Akers and any of the men he has down there; 
Then go back to Jim Young and get 


We took shovels and an ax. 


we will need help. 





Bobs. 

“Now, if I don’t get home 
feed Dannie on condensed milk— Ps 
mix it with warm water. Cook 


some eggs for yourselves and eat 
all the pudding if you want to.” 

I watched them down the trail. 
We were only a short way from 
home and Charlie was equal to 





anything. Then, on to the fire, 
was now 
blaze. Colleen 
glad to be rid of the babies. It 


is a long trail to Sampson mine, 


which beginning to 


galloped along, 


but I was soon descending to the 
miners’ cabin, which was half a 
mile from the top. 
two of them, were eating lunch 
when I burst in on them 


The miners, 


a verv 


QUICK ACTION WAS NECESSARY. 
AFRAID THE FIRE WOULD RUN DOWN THE MOUNTAIN AND CLEAR ACROSS THE FLAT 











WITH A GOOD START AND THE RIGHT WIND I WAS 





him to bring out some more men 
if he can find them. Tell him to 
stop at our cabin and bring lunch 
for us all. Got bread baked, Con ?” 
“Six loaves.” 
“All right; ride!” Never a 
kiss or how or where are the 





children. What did it matter; 
timber was burning up—virgin 
forest that had never been 
touched by ax, so thick and 
wonderful. I loved that yellow- 
pine forest on Sampson 
Mountain. 


Up to the top of the mountain 
Colleen and I raced. I’d never 
been to White Deer, but I knew 








PADDY—CARRYING A HAPPY, LAUGHING LOAD OF PRICELESS FREIGHT AND FULLY 
SENSING HER SERIOUS RESPONSIBILITY 


“There’s a fire started 
about two miles south, just above the Coffee cabin.” 
“Why, I jus’ come from there,” said the younger man. 
“Were you smoking ?” I asked. 
“Yep,” answered he, and I saw the older man kick him 
under the table. 
“Well, come on; we have got to put that fire out.” 
“What in hell fer?” asked the two amazed miners. 
“By order of the United States”—this very grandly. 
“Come along.” 


wild, breathless young woman. 


where it was. The trail follows 
the ridge about two miles and 
then branches, one to the river 
and the other to Akers’ ranch. I never found the branch. 
Whew, what a ride! Brush almost impenetrable, slick 
rocks where Colleen and I slid. I had on a calico dress 
when I started, but I came back in a threadbare pair of 
bloomers, torn stockings, and the remains of the dress 
sleeves, looking more like an escaped lunatic than the 
mother of four children. Mr. Akers met me at the door 
of his cabin and I told him my errand hurriedly. 

“How ever did you come?” he asked. I pointed up 
the mountain, and he told the tale for years after how 
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Con—for every one called me Con—came down the 
mountain where a cow couldn't get through. 

I went back with Mr. Akers and his three cowboys. 
They carried some food with them, as the Government 
didn’t feed fire-fighters in those days. Rangers, out of 
their sixty dollars a month, fed everybody that came along, 
from the Supervisor and inspectors to the men after per- 


mits to cut cedar stakes. Rangers donated all their canned 














“THOSE DEAR OLD MOUNTAIN MEN, WHO WOULD SHARE 

THEIR LAST CRUST WITH YOU, CHEERFULLY BURN UP THE 

WHOLE COUNTRY SO THEY WOULD HAVE GOOD FEED FOR 

THEIR CATTLE, AND THEN JUST AS CHEERFULLY HELP TO 
PUT IT OUT” 


goods that had taken them a week to haul from Fresno; 
but we never begrudged it; we loved our work and ac- 
cepted the hardships that came with it. I left Mr. Akers 
and his men above the Sampson mine, for Colleen was 
worn out and footsore and I was walking by now. It 
was 6 o'clock, and I was thinking of little Dan and won- 
dering if all the three were crying while Charlie was trying 
“Dear little Charlie, 
I never stopped at our cabin, which 


to comfort them. always. so 
obedient,’ I mused. 
was off the main trail. 


I cut across to Jim Young’s cabin, about a mile from us. 


Leaving Colleen in the pasture, 


He was home, luckily, and with two other men, eating 
I explained my errand, and here again was met 
God bless those dear old mountain men. 


supper. 
with good will. 
They would share their last crust with you, cheerfully 
burn the whole country up so they would have good feed 
for their cattle, and then just as cheerfully help to put it 
out. 

“Til have some grub put up when you pass the house, 








I could hardly walk back the dark old trail home. 
The house was dark and very quiet. “All the kids must 
be in bed,” I soliliquized. “Good old Charlie,” and the 
tears o0zed—I was so tired. I opened the door carefully, 
for I realized that Charlie must have had a hard struggle 
Creeping to the table, I lit 
I heard Colleen 


Jim.” 


to get the kiddies to sleep. 
the lamp. Where was Judy, the collie? 
nickering for Paddy in the pasture, but guessed Charlie 
The lamp was alight. | 


had put Paddy in the barn. 
My God! 


went to the bed-room and over to the bed. 
No babies! 

“Oh, my babies, my babies, where are they ?” I screamed, 
rushing into the sitting-room, frantically calling. Out of 
the house I ran, and up to the barn, still screaming and 
calling. Jim, with his cowboys, on his way to the fire, 
came by just then, and he told me he would find the 
“’They’re all right,” he assured me. “But | 


youngsters. 
“Darn the old Forest. 


was crazy to leave them,” I cried. 
Why didn’t I let it burn?” The men were gazing at me— 
a wild woman with her hair streaming, rags of clothes 
hanging around her, crying madly. We hunted back to 
where I had left them in the morning, and then Jim, with 
a lantern, back-tracked, but it was awfully dark and we 
could find no clear tracks. We could see the fire spread- 
ing further along the mountain, but not so fierce now, as 
I knew the men were putting 
The three men 


the wind had died down. 
in their best licks making a fire-break. 
went on to the fire with a message to Ed that all his family 
were lost. 

“Con, I bet they went to the Flat,” said Jim. 

“Charlie wouldn’t. He always minds me.” 

“Well, let’s go down and see.” I was riding Jim’s 
horse. We decided to try the Flat. It was nearly 9 
o'clock, I guess, though we hadn’t a watch. When we 
got to the Bench the Flat lay below us about 2,000 feet. 
I could make grandpa hear by giving the Australian 
“coo-ee,” and you can bet it echoed down the valley. 
“Coo-ee, coo-ee,” came the answering call. 

“He is awake and watching the fire—afraid it will burn 
him out,” said Jim. “Come, let’s go down.” We rode 
double and it took nearly an hour to reach the ranch. I 
was all in from crying and my long rough trips that day, 





but grandpa’s arms were ready and Aunt Lucy had a cup 
of hot tea ina moment. Best of all, there were the babies! 
“I tried to quiet Dan,” sobbed Charlie, “but he cried and 
cried and wouldn’t eat, and I thought he’d starve. Bobs 
and Pink cried, too; so I just saddled Paddy again and 
I left two sticks crossed 
Re- 


we came down to Aunt Lucy. 
on the porch, so you’d know I’d gone to grandpa’s.” 
proaches were not in order—only gratitude that they were 
safe. Ed turned up before morning, almost crazy with 
anxiety, to learn, too, that we were all safe. Within a 
few hours the fire was gotten under control and the forest 
cover on beautiful Sampson Mountain saved. 


Difference Is Real 
The difference between fire controlled and fire out, says 
Ranger Hank, is the difference between hanging on to the 
calf’s tail and having him in the corral. 












































AN ABANDONED CAMP OF GUANO COLLECTORS ON LAYSAN 


ISLAND 


Reforesting Desert Islands 


By C. 


RINGING back vegetation on the low sand islands 
to the west of the better-known volcanic islands of 
the Hawaiian group has its many interesting angles. 

A splendid opportunity has been offered lately to do 
some much-needed reforestation on these islands of the 
Federal bird reservation by means of the scientific expedi- 
tion which is being conducted by the Biological Survey in 
close co-operation with the Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
of Honolulu and the United States Navy. The latter 
has placed the U. S. S. Tanager—a 1,000-ton mine- 
sweeper—at the disposal of the expedition, and this sturdy 


boat, under 


S. Jupp 


is to exterminate the rabbits which were unfortunately 
taken to Laysan and other islands. Multiplying in large 
numbers they have simply overrun the lands, much to the 
detriment of the vegetation and bird life. Because of 
the vegetation destroyed, nesting place for the myriad 
of wild fowl is much depleted. In fact, the overpopula- 
tion of birds has led them to the practice of building their 
nests in tiers in the bushes in much the same plan as that 

of modern tenements. 
This damage by the rabbits is far-reaching. Not only 
has the vegetation disappeared as a result of their direct 
ravenous feed- 








Lieutenant 
Commander S. 
W. King, is 
now on its sec- 
ond voyage of 
investigation. 
Besides the 
collecting of 
bird specimens 
and the study 
of animals by 
Dr. 
Wetmore, 


Alexander 
who 
came out from 
Washington, 
D. C., to con- 
duct the expedi- 
tion, theislands, 
reefs, and 





sea 





ing, but its lack 
has exposed the 
ground to the 
direct sweep of 
the winds and 
the sands have 
been drifted 
about and have 
overwhelmed 
the cover so 








necessary for 
the domestic 
life of the 
birds. 


When this 
condition was 
discovered on 
Laysan Island 
- by the scientists 








bottoms are 


A SAILOR FROM THE U. §S. S. ‘“TANAGER” 


being given a 
search for 
everything of scientific interest which they may yield, and 
the work is being done so thoroughly that it is hoped it 
will not be necessary to conduct a similar expedition for 
the next 25 or 50 years. 

One of the special duties of the Biological Survey men 


EXAMINING A RED-TAILED 
THE ONLY COCOANUT GROVE ON LONELY LAYSAN ISLE 
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; on the first ex- 
pedition, a 
hurry-up call 


TROPIC BIRD IN 


was sent by wireless to Honolulu to have ready for the 
second trip to the island a quantity of seeds of trees and 
shrubs which would grow on these depleted barrens. 
The Board of Agriculture and Forestry immediately 
sent out rangers to collect whatever was available, and 
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when the Tan- [- 
ager sailed back 
to Laysan on 
May II, 1923, 
she carried in 
her hold a large 
quantity of 
seeds, seedlings, 





and cuttings of 
avariety of 
shore-loving 
shrubs. and 
trees, among 
were 
the 


which 


seeds of 





beach morning 
glory, and seed- 
lings, seed, and 
slips of the 
rambling hibis- 
cus hau. 

The members 
of this 
expedition have 
begun 


second 


already 
the reforesta- 
tion of Laysan 
and _ adjacent 
islands by plant- 
ing this mate- 











ka- 


barring- 


Hawaiian 
mani, ALMOST COMPLETELY 
tonia, and milo 

and the casuarina accustomed to grow well in the sand, 
seeds of the Fiji fan-palm, the aggressive leucaena shrub, 
logwood, and the beach magnolia or scaevola, seeds of the 


GONIES HOVERING ABOUT THE REMAINS OF VEGETATION ON LAYSAN 
DESTROYED BY RABBITS 


rial and have 


NOW : 
been regaled in 


ISLAND 


their work by 
living high on seal’s liver, shark and turtle steak, the breasts 
of frigate birds, albatross and other large birds and many 


kinds of fish, which had been killed for specimen purposes. 


A Grizzly Bear Turns Burglar 


By Cyrit N. McGir.us 


HE last dude had departed. The tourist’s season 
was over and the large, modern Many Glacier Hotel 
in the heart of Glacier National Park was closed 

for the long winter months. The doors and windows had 

been heavily barred with wooden shutters. 

Mr. Gunderson and myself had moved into one of the 
chalets. We remained at Many Glacier Hotel during the 
winter, acting as caretakers, and going over the mechani- 
cal equipment to have everything in readiness for the 
following season. 

On this particular day, while going through the two- 
hundred-and-fifty-room hotel, I noticed that everything 
was not as it should be. The main kitchen door was open 
and it did not take a Sherlock Holmes to see how it had 
been opened. 

Another bear had turned bandit. 
wooden shutters from the door. 
against the double doors he had broken the Yale lock and 


He had torn the heavy 
3y pressing his weight 


gained entrance. 

He had entered the large meat refrigerator, getting 
away with two slabs of bacon and a ham. Not being 
satisfied thus far with his meal, he reached up nine feet 
and tore all the shelves from one side of the wall. 

In the refrigerator Mr. Bear got mixed up with a fifty- 
So it was an easy matter to track 
He had covered 


pound can of lard. 
him on the newly painted kitchen floor. 
the entire kitchen, throwing the stacks of neatly piled 
dishes upon the floor, breaking and mixing them with 


pots, pans, and kettles that were put away for the winter. 

From the kitchen he passed through a twenty-foot hall, 
opened a swinging door and entered the cafeteria where 
the one hundred and fifty employees are fed. Here he 
found sacks of sugar and flour, cardboard lunch baskets, 
and other store supplies. He scattered these about the 
room and did a good job of mixing several sacks of flour 
and sugar over the entire floor. 

From the tracks in the flour and sugar it was apparent 
Mr. Bear could not find his way out of the cafeteria. The 
swinging door through which he entered was closed. He 
had gone from one window to another, breaking twenty 
panes of glass and tearing the sash and frames from the 
building. He had scattered the chairs and tables that had 
been neatly piled in one corner of the room. 

The hotel is built on a side hill, so that the cafeteria 
windows are fifteen feet from the ground. 

The last window showed how he made his exit. He 
went through this and carried the sash with him, fifteen 
feet to the ground below. He left blood stains on the 
window sills and floor, showing that he had been cut 
during his rampage. 

The bear here in Glacier Park are protected the year 
around, as are all other animals, except wolf and mountain 
lion. However, occasionally one goes on the war path 
and to protect life and property some one must accept 
the challenge. In this case the pleasure was all mine. 

Our experience has been that once a bear gets a taste 
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of the inside he is sure to come back for more. That 
night Mr. Gunderson and | figured on being ready for 
him. About 7 o'clock we went over to the hotel, thinking 
Mr. Bear would probably return later in the evening. It 
was a very dark and rainy night, but we thought that by 
sitting inside the kitchen we could shoot him as he came 
through the door. Mr. Gunderson had a double-barrel, 
sixteen-gauge, shotgun, loaded with number six bird-shot, 
and I had my old thirty-thirty Winchester rifle. Mr. 
Gunderson was not going to shoot unless I failed to stop 
him and he got too close. 

We walked boldly to the main kitchen door, not think- 
ing the bear would be back so early. I lit a candle to show 
Gunderson the damage done, and started to the refrig- 








the smaller compartments that make up the large kitchen. 
We could see nothing of Mr. Bear. 

The hall leading to the cafeteria was still dark and the 
switch for these lights was at the other end of the hall. 

I threw a scrubbing brush the length of the hall, think- 
ing if he were there he would make a little noise. After 
waiting for about ten minutes, and not hearing a sound, 
we decided the bear had ieft. 

As | wanted to show Mr. 
cafeteria, I started walking down the hall with “old trusty” 
Well, sir, that old bear stood up in front 
and began swinging his old gray 

I had no time to notice any cold 
nor did I have time to drop my 


Gunderson the mess in the 


under my arm. 
of me, let out a roar, 
head from side to side. 
chills, or prickly heat, 





—_ 








THE INGLORIOUS END OF THE HUGE GRIZZLY. 


erator, when we heard the old fellow coming through 
broken dishes and cooking utensils from the other end of 
the kitchen. He collided with some trucks that are used 
to convey dishes. We managed to beat him to the out- 
side door, as we figured he had too great an advantage in 
the dark. In this case, possession was more than nine- 
tenths, 

From the hotel we went to the hydro-electric plant, 
started the plant and turned on the lights for the next 
We did not know whether the bear came for us 
It took us about 


round, 
or was trying to get out of the door. 
an hour to start the lighting plant and we were afraid 
he had pulled out in the meantime. 

We went back to the kitchen and looked carefully in the 
refrigerator, around the large dish-washing machine, in 
the vegetable pantry, behind the line of ranges, and in 


Pno.ograph oy R. t. Marble 
PROVED HIS UNDOING 


HIS SWEET TOOTH 


gun and run. ‘The thought that flashed through my mind 
was the possibility of a bullet glancing if it were shot at 
the bear’s head. I knew that a single shot, even though I 
hit him in the heart, would not stop him, as he was only 
12 feet away and looked much closer. I took careful aim 
and hit him square in the neck. He went down with a 
thud, but as he was still making a lot of fuss I gave him 
another in the back of the neck. He stretched his massive 
body out as the blood flowed over the floor. 

He proved to be a male grizzly and after skinning him 
out, found the hide measured seven feet nine inches. His 
claws were four inches long. 

An old guide who saw him said he was surprised he was 
not larger, as his teeth showed that he was an old silver 


tip. However, he looked large enough to me. 











Forest 





People 


HIS column is devoted to stories about real men and women who are doing original, interesting, and worth- 

while things in the forests or in any field relating to the forests. Do you know of any one in your town or 
state who is a true friend and lover of the forests, and who is showing it by setting an example in the growing and 
care of trees, the protection of birds, wild animals and wild flowers, the advancement of outdoor recreation, forest 
education, wood utilization, lumbering, or any other realm of America’s woodlands? If you do, tell our readers 
about them. Manuscripts should not exceed 700 or 800 words, and, if acceptable, will be paid for. 


Roycrofters as Forest-Crafters 
By M. W. STRUTHERS 


HE charm of a “Little Journey” to the home of 
Elbert Hubbard, f author, lecturer, and 
founder of the Roycrofters, at East Aurora, New 
York, who lost his life on the Lusitania, is destined to be 


tamous 


greatly enhanced by the new 


second, healthful recreation, which was more than that 
because it was productive work. When the snow was 
gone this spring, the same craftsmen began planting 
in this woods, setting out over two thousand white 

pine to fill in barren spots. 





craft-work inaugurated in 
his honor by his son, Elbert 
Hubbard, II, and carried 
out by the workers in his 


~~ 


%, {7 Sz 


shops—printers, bookbind- 
ers, office men, artists, and, 


indeed, the whole com- 
munity. 
While Elbert Hubbard, 


II, lives a strenuous life, 
devoting his activities to his 
many enterprises, he finds 
time to repair, both sum- 
mer and winter, to the 
locker of Mother Nature 
for new inspiration, that he 
may carry on the work of 
the founder of the Roy- 


crofters. 
In this instance young 
Mr. Hubbard went to the 


forest cupboard, well ac- 
coutered to see that in the 
future it would not be bare. 

Last winter a_ hundred 
acres of 
town were used as a recrea- 
tion ground and for his 
“homemade” scientific for- 
He built ‘fa cabin in 
the woods” and every Sat- 
urday afternoon he and 
Freddie Bann, the assistant 
editor of the Roycroft 
magazine, took a dozen or more of the craftsmen from 
the shop, and spent the half-day in the woods, cutting 
underbrush and trees that ought to be removed for the 


woods near the 





estry. 


good of the forest. 
results, according to their leader—first, the forestry; and 





CRAFTSMEN TURN PLANTERS—-ROYCROFT PRINTERS, BOOK- 
BINDERS, AND WRITERS SETTING OUT THE BABY TREES 


Out of it they obtained two big 


On May 7 of this year, 
the eighth anniversary of 
the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the entire community of 
East Aurora and the farm- 
ers within a radius of ten 
miles joined in one of the 


most unique co-operative 
reforestation projects on 
record. The occasion was 


ostensibly a memorial to the 
first Elbert Hubbard, and 
was led by Elbert Hubbard, 
II, together with L. W. 
Tarbox, President of the 
local fish and game club. 
The streets of the city were 
decorated with bunting and 
flags. Boy scouts, girl 
scouts, high-school children, 





American Legion organiza- 
tions, members of the game 
club, farmers, and citizens, 
all joined in a parade, which 
culminated in the work of 
the day—the planting of 
The young people’s 





trees. 
organizations of the city did 
the planting, and when the 


sun had set East Aurora 
and its outlying districts 





were richer by 25,000 trees. 
“ach of the workers had 
more than 125 trees to plant 
and their activities centered on farm woodlands within a 
radius of ten miles, so automobiles bore the workers out 
Two thousand trees were also 
This was done in thirty 


into the woods and fields. 
planted on the city watershed. 
minutes. 
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Roycrofters with their flowing black ties, khaki shirts 
and red-topped wool stockings were much in evidence. 
Mrs. Julia Frances Hubbard, the 91-year-old mother of the 


was present, and_ special 


services were held 
planted at the shops, where Elbert 


founder, 
about an elm 
Hubbard, II, said a few words and 
put the first shovelful of earth on the 
tree dedicated to his father, who es- 
tablished this guild of craftsmanship. 

The day proved a complete success 
and aroused the people of the city and 
the outlying farmers with a spirit and 
a determination to bring back their 
have 


Already applications 


through officials of the 


forests. 
been filed, 
game club, by the farmers who own 
woodlots and waste land in the vicin- 
ity of Kast Aurora, for 109,000 young 
trees to be planted next year. It was 
the first time of record that farmers 
and game clubs of any extensive com- 
munity have co-operated in planting 
two factions in East 


trees. These 


Aurora, at least, recognize that they have a mutual interest, 
one in the growing of trees as a crop for the market, and 
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A CHEERFUL PLANTER—-FREDDIE BANN, 
ASSISTANT EDITOR OF THE ROYCROFT 
MAGAZINE 


the other in providing cover for game. 
forest craft, which after all was part of the life of the 
medieval workers, of whom his group may well be called a 








Commentiag on 


modern expression, Elbert Hubbard, 
Il, says: 

“We here in East Aurora are very 
enthusiastic about reforestation and 
we are heartily in favor of it. The 
work done this spring is only a be- 
ginning. ‘The Roycrofters will cer- 
tainly do their part in it, and on our 
own property next year we will plant 
a good many thousand more trees. 
Of course, we are trying to work 
along practical lines with this, and are 
not pure We are taking 
the waste places on our land and are 
Moreover, 


theorists. 


planting them to trees. 
we are going to look after them and 
not just merely let them go to take 
care of themselves. 

“Forestry is one of the greatest 
movements of the age. I hope that 
the country at large will wake up to 


the value and necessity of reforesting and attempt to 
arouse an enthusiastic local interest and effort.” 

















A GROUP OF ROYCROFTERS LEAVING THEIR CAMP IN THE WOODS NEAR EAST AURORA WITH A THOUSAND WHITE PINE 
TREES WHICH THEY WILL SET OUT ON THE WASTE SPACES 











N ROCKFORD, Illinois, G. J. 
more conspicuously for his personal tree-planting 
activities than does the State or the Federal Govern- 


ment. Through him 
the school children 
of Rockford are 
learning the real 
lesson of practical 
tree-planting by 
actual experience. 
Arbor 
come to be a big 
day in Rockford, 
for on that day Mr. 
Boehland  distrib- 
utes trees to all 
pupils of the city 


Day has 


and country schools 
of Winnebago 
County. Each 
child receiving a 
tree is asked to sign 
a certificate pledg- 
ing to plant it, and 
the records show 
that there are few 
cases in which the 
pledge fails of strict 
observance. In 
consequence the city 
and county are be- 
coming greener 
with trees of the 
Boehland 
Mr. Boehland has 
than 


giving. 


given more 
one hundred thou- 
sand trees to the 
Winne- 
This 


youth of 
bago County. 
covers the period of 
nine years, includ- 
ing 1922, but does 
not take into ac- 


count the distribution 
Based on conservative estimates, the editor 


April, 1923. 


of a Rockford paper reckons that 84,000 trees and shrubs 
are now nurtured in the soil of Rockford and its im- 
mediate vicinity as the result of the public-spirited gifts 
of this tree-loving citizen. 

The donor, in his plan to diversify the trees of the region, 
has included elms, white pines, bridal-wreath shrubs, mul- 








The Tree-Giver of Rockford 


By Norman C. McLoup 


30ehland stands forth 








ba 








YOUNG ILLINOIS TREE-PLANIERS 


These Rockford children are about to go forth to plant trees given by Mr. G. J. Boehland, 

whose active contributions to the shade-tree wealth of his city make us less p2ssimistic about 

the business man’s usual lack of interest in our disappearing forests and our barren city 

thoroughfares. The oval inset shows Mr. Bochland, and the story tells of his fine practical 
work with the youngsters of Winnebago County. 


for the Arbor Day celebration of 


this manner a continuing census will be kept. 
the one hundred school districts of the county a hard 
maple is planted each year in the school playgrounds. 
Mr. Boehland frankly confesses that his original pur- 
pose in tree distribution was to advertise his store. 





berries (planted for the benefit of the birds as well as 
human beings), red cedars, sugar maples, and apple trees. 
In 1918, when the nation was at war, the gifts for 


that season were 
omitted, but in 
1920, when the 
country had count- 
sacrifice in 
men, 1,800 Amer- 
ican elms were 
added to the distri- 
bution of red ce- 
dars, to be used for 
the planting of 
trees in 


ed its 


memorial 
honor of the men 
who had responded 
to the call to arms. 
With these memo- 
rial trees there were 
130 Norway ma- 
ples, dedicated to 
be used as gold-star 
memorials for those 
who made the su- 
preme - sacrifice. 
Metal plates were 
inscribed with indi- 
vidual names for 
the gold-star trees. 


Each year Mr. 
Boehland issues 


pamphlets carrying 
instructions for 
planting and caring 
for the type of tree 
to be planted. He 
has also offered 
many cash prizes 
for the best results 
obtained. Co-op- 
eration from the 
school authorities 
has been spontane- 


ous and satisfying, and includes a recently established 
system whereby the county superintendent will receive a 
report every fall as to the development of the trees. In 


In each of 


This 


[Continued on page 565] 
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The Literature of Business 


America’s Gigantic Trade Press—a Marvelous Paper Inheritance from Bountiful Forests 


By Harry BortsForpD 


HE Visiting Englishman shuffled his feet uneasily 
and cleared his throat noisily, but in his usual de- 
termined manner. | knew he was going to say 
something that would entirely offset just what I had been 
The Visiting Englishman had an annoying way 
of doing this very thing. 


saying. 
[ had made a somewhat casual 
remark about the growth of the American trade, class, 
and technical press, pointing out that it leads the world 
in variety and volume. The Visiting Englishman was 
here for the purpose of studying American business meth- 
ods, and I deemed it vitally essential to that portion of 
his education for which | would be held responsible to 
give him some information on a subject on which I had 
spent considerable study over a period of years. 

I had just completed a very brief statement in regard 
to our trade press and how it is helping to deplete the 
pulp-wood supply. To show him just what I meant by a 
trade magazine, I had tossed over a current copy of Hard- 
ware Age. He had looked it over carefully and it was at 
this stage of the affair that he shuffled his feet and cleared 
his throat. 

“But, my dear fellow,” he smiled politely, “this isn’t 
so very unusual, you know. We also have a magazine 
similar to this, only we call ours The Hardware Trade 
Journal. Just before I sailed, there was a rumor of still 
another periodical to be started in that field. Tell me, 
now, can you up-and-doing chappies over here match 
that—two periodicals covering the hardware trade field 
alone—what?” And the V. E. fairly beamed! 

Of course, I spiked his guns; I drew my sheets of data 
to me and literally “played ’em close to the chest.” 

“It may interest you,” I replied in what I fondly be- 
lieved to be a scathing tone, “to know that we not only 
have one publication in the hardware field, but we have 
thirty-one! It may be of further interest to you to know 
that one of these publications has a circulation of over 
45,000, and that many of them have a circulation of over 
15,000. These trade cover the hardware field 
proper and do not touch on allied fields, such as electrical 
merchandising or sporting goods. 
in England ?” 


papers 
Can you match that 


The V. E. was a good sport; so he admitted his defeat, 
and he further indeared himself to me by acknowledging 
a keen desire to know more of the variety and volume of 
American trade magazines. He 
whole story. 


wanted to know the 
And here, in substance, is what I told him: 

The average American or the average visitor to our 
shores, I said, realizes that hundreds of magazines are 
printed and distributed. However, when the classification 
“magazine” is mentioned they immediately think of the 
many popular literary publications one sees on sale in so 
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many places. These publications, unquestionably, have 
their place in American literature—as a matter of fact, 
they are the exponents of what is loosely termed as 
literature. 

On the other hand, business also has its literature, and 
I feel that in terming the trade press as “literature of 
business” 1 am not missing the mark by a very wide 
The trade press has been years in the building, 
but it has grown and kept pace with every phase of Amer- 
ican industry and business. The minute an industry be- 
comes established, one or more trade publications are at 
once launched to cover that industry in every phase and 
angle—manufacturing, buying, selling, distribution, mer- 
chandising, and exporting. Every trade paper is pub- 
lished and edited with one purpose in mind—to be of 


margin. 


constructive value to the reader in informing him of 
events in the industry and teaching him how to be a better 
and more successful individual in that industry. 

No better example can be given of the trade press com- 
ing into a field as quickly as the field develops than to say 
that last March, in the radio telephone industry, then at 
its peak of popularity, nine trade magazines were launched 
to cover various angles of the field. 


TRADE Press Covers Every FIELp 


Today the trade press is growing by leaps and bounds. 
I quote figures today that will be eclipsed tomorrow. My 
last analysis on the fields covered by trade magazines 
shows that over 250 different classifications are covered 
by a list of 1,500 trade, class, and technical publications. 

What fields are covered by the trade press? Practically 
field endeavor. Considered 
from a strictly alphabetical standpoint, the field would 
start with Abrasive Industry, which is a monthly for 
superintendents, foremen, and others employing or han- 
dling abrasive equipment. It is a sizable little publication 
with a circulation of 10,000. 


every of human business 


To continue the alphabetical continuity of our study of 
trade publications, we now consider the advertising and 
selling field. This field is covered by 32 publications, 
embracing all of the phases of selling and advertising. 
One publication for traveling salesmen has a circulation 
of 125,000; another is published for house-organ editors 
and has a circulation of around 3,000; two cover direct- 
by-mail advertising; another one specializes in poster ad- 
vertising; one goes to specialty (back-door salesmen) 
alone, and one devotes its text matter to advertisers in 
trade magazines. 

Aéronautics has at least six publications which cover 


the events in the field. The automotive industry ranks 
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JUST A FEW OF OUR FIFTEEN HUNDRED TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
A trade press comprising over 1,500 publications and covering more than 250 different industrial and professional fields is enough to make any 
conservative foreign visitor catch his breath. The amount of paper and—in the final analysis—the number of trees, consumed by the voracious 
jaws of the great American trade press runs into many figures. 
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high among our great national industries and its trade 
press, also, is large. Sixty-six magazines cover one phase 
or more of this business—the phase represented by the 
owner, the garage owner and dealer, and the manufacturer. 
Circulations in almost every case are higher than one 
would suppose; one, for example, has a circulation each 
month of over 60,000. Automotive electricity has two 
publications of its own which are not covered by the above 
figures ; automotive passenger transport also has its own 
periodicals, and the lowly and popular flivver has four 
publications, one of which has a circulation of over 
40,000. Eight publications cover the motor-truck field. 


Variety Marks Business LITERATURE 


How about “baking,” the next on the list? It is, of 
course, very well represented and it always will be, so 
long as the loaf remains the universal staff of life. Ten 
publications cover this field. The leader in circulation 
publishes over 30,000 copies each month. 

In the banking field it is possible for a banker to secure 
64 publications devoted entirely to his field of endeavor. 
The circulations of these various publications go as high 
as 50,000 and the subscription price ranges from free 
circulation to a price of $10.00 a year. Scant excuse for 
the modern banker not being well informed and up to date 
on events in the financial world, is there? 

One would naturally think that when Mr. Volstead’s 
famous—or infamous—amendment went into effect that 
all publications devoted to the art and science of brewing 
and distilling would go into the discard. Not so! Asa 
matter of record, three of them are still doing business 
and are in a very healthy condition—one has a circulation 
of 4,000. The beverage and bottling industry, the soft- 
drink people, also have their publications—an even dozen 
of them. As a glimpse of what proportions the soft- 
drink industry has reached, it may come as a distinct 
surprise to some people to know that these dispensers 
spent over $400,000,000 a year for supplies alone. The 
leader in this field has a circulation of over 14,000. 

Now for a few—just a very few—more glimpses of 
some of the fields covered by our trade press: In the brick 
and clay industry, five publications cover the field; in the 
building and contracting field, over thirty-six periodicals 
exist; building materials are covered by three magazines ; 
six magazines cover the canned-foods field ; eight monthlies 
cover the field of ceramics; it takes seventeen magazines 
to cover the chemical industry, and the cleaning and dyeing 
business men have three magazines of their own. 

To continue the list would be to cover every known field 
of endeavor. It might be somewhat profitable, however, 
to quote a few cases of some unusual fields covered by 
trade publications. 
ample. 


Take The Peanut Promoter, for ex- 
The name may bring a smile, but nevertheless 
this little magazine is held in high respect by those who 
grow and handle peanuts. 
little out of the ordinary, 

There are three publications in the welding industry alone, 


The field, I will confess, is a 
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and this may afford some astonishment to those who have 
never even considered this as an industry in any respect. 

The American Nut Journal may bring a broad smile to 
the face of the reader, but it is an essential publication for 
those in the business of producing, handling, and selling 
of nuts in any way. 

American Notions does not deal with Americanisms, 
or with our national habits of thinking, or with queer 
angles of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—no, 
indeed; rather it is a journal, with a circulation of 5,000, 
devoted to making better business men of the owners and 
operators of the many notion stores of this country. 

Even the lowly bean has its literature—in the form of 
The Bean Bag. 

Funeral directors insist that theirs is a profession and 
not a business. They have six monthly publications which 
make this sensible claim, and one is called The Sunnyside. 

Even if one considers the day of the village blacksmith 
as being yesterday, one must reverse that opinion when 
he learns that The Horseshoer’s Journal, read by black- 
smiths, is a very healthy publication. 

And so on down the list—stone, steam, ice, compressed 
air, fish, sewing-machines, sugar, tea and coffee, tires, 
tractors, tobacco, textiles, underwear, veneers, wood-turn- 
ing, world convention dates—every one has its own 
business literature—over fifteen hundred of them, all told. 

In physical appearance most of these trade, class, and 
special publications are excellent; they are well printed 
and well illustrated on paper of very good quality. The 
amount they use in a single year has never, to my knowl- 
edge, been estimated. 


TRADE Press EsseNTIAL TO MopERN BUSINESS 


Modern business, the writer believes, could not get 
along without the trade press. It is a vital, essential part 
of our modern industrial and business progress. It is 
helping to keep this country the leader of the world in 
practically every field. It is a sane, sensible commercial 
journalism, designed for the purpose of making better 
business men and bringing more efficient methods to our 
manner of conducting business. 

As I completed this narrative, I shoved the actual fig- 
ures across my desk to the Visiting Englishman. He had 
followed me carefully—even interrupting me now and 
then for additional detail about certain fields—and now, at 
the conclusion, he again shuffled his feet, cleared his throat, 
and proceeded to pay the American trade press a very 
high compliment. His smile was positively radiant when 
he vocally expressed his opinion. 

“Extraordinary !” he exclaimed. “But,” he added, after 
a pause, “these periodicals—every blessed one of them— 
are dependent upon paper, and you Americans are de- 
stroying your pulp-wood supply at a perfectly staggering 
rate. What is going to happen to a great—yes, a very 
great—number of these magazines when Canada refuses 
longer to sell you pulp-wood and your own depleted supply 
sends up the price of paper ?” 

He smiled, and there was a gleam in his eye. 
not answer him. 


I could 
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EDITORIAL 


FORESTS ARE THE MEASURE OF A NATION’S VIGOR 
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A Cause and a Life 


ONSERVATION for Alaska is settled. Its settle- 
C ment has cost the Nation a great and much-loved 
President. Mr. Harding would never have gone to 
Alaska had not this richest of our possessions been a 
storm center of controversy, involving conservation poli- 
cies. Under the alias of development, men and interests 
who have long sought to quarter Alaska’s natural re- 
sources and to divide it among their own succeeded in 
throwing up a smoke screen which obscured the truth as 
to Alaska’s conservation needs. 

That justice might be done, Mr. Harding, as President 
of the United States, desired the truth. He went to 
Alaska and sought it out first hand. With it, sheathed 
in words of characteristic kindness, he settled Alaska’s 
conservation policy in his last public address, delivered 
He downed with the simple truth 
In the 


in Seattle on July 27. 
these would-be exploiters of the people's wealth. 
court of public judgment, they are discredited and 
stripped of their sheep's clothing. Across their Alaskan 
trail will stand for all time these words of Warren G. 
Harding, spoken as President of the United States: 


“IT must confess I journeyed to Alaska with the im- 
pression that our forest conservation was too drastic, 
and that Alaskan protests would be made on every side. 
Frankly, I had a wrong impression. Alaska favors no 
miserly hoarding; but her people, Alaskan people, find 
little to grieve about in the restrictive policies of the 
Federal Government. The Alaskan people do 
not wish their natural wealth sacrificed in a vain attempt 
to defeat the laws of economics, which are everlasting 
and unchanging. I fear the chief opponents of the for- 
estry policy have never seen Alaska, and their concern 
for speedy Alaskan development is not inspired by 
Alaskan interests. 

“T have alluded to the threatened destruction of the 
fisheries, due to admitted lack of regulation and protec- 
tion. We have begun on the safe plan with the forests.” 

Alaska needs not less, but more, conservation. Mr. 
Harding in the last hours of his life, left as an unassail- 
able heritage the undying spirit of wise conservation for 
Alaska’s wonderful resources. We predict that in years 
to come this message will rank among the greatest and 
most lasting acts of his administration. 


Massachusetts’ New Timber Tax 


UCH skepticism is abroad as to the possibilities of 

working out fair and practical tax measures for 
growing forests. Some of the skeptics might profitably 
watch the results being obtained from the timber tax law 
recently enacted in Massachusetts. This bill went into 
effect only about 11 months ago, but Richard T. Fisher, 
Director of the Harvard Forest, has called our attention 
to the workings of the law as he has observed them in the 
five towns adjacent to the Harvard Forest. Professor 
Fisher, referring only to owners known to him, states that 
not less than 12,000 acres of forests in this locality are now 
assessed under the new law as bare lands, with a produc- 
tion tax of 6 per cent, due when the timber is cut. 

The transfer of these lands from the old property-tax 
basis to the new has been accomplished by conference 
between local assessors and owners and with very little 
recourse to the arbitration of the State Forester, as pro- 
Tracts have been registered in units 
Contiguous lots of 


vided by the law. 
up to several thousand acres in area. 
varying age and condition are combined, so as to meet 
the necessary average of volume and assessed valuation 


per acre. In some cases the prospective yields of these 


units have not been too strictly looked into by either party, 
but as long as towns can meet their present budgets, this 
is not at the outset a bad policy, especially as the remedy is 
in the town’s own hands. Adequate reforestation can 
always be insisted on. 

“It appears feasible, as expected,” Professor Fisher 
asserts, “for towns to make good temporary losses of tax 
revenue by slight general increases in the valuation of 
older, ineligible, timber, especially where, as happens when 
merchantable stands are included in a registered parcel, 
the products tax will soon be due. Experience so far 
indicates that a substantial percentage of Massachusetts 
woodland will gradually pass, without either undue dis- 
turbance of revenues or complicated administrative ma- 
chinery, from the annual property to the periodic products 
tax. Already the recognition of timber as a crop, to be 
improved, worked at profitable intervals, and replaced, is 
noticeably strengthened.” 

If developments in the balance of the state’s three hun- 
dred and fifty towns are comparable, Massachusetts may 
soon claim the distinction of having accomplished the first 
workable reform in forest taxation. 
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Saving the Forest by Saving Wood 


ORE timber, it is claimed, is destroyed annually by 
M decay than by fire. The statement is probably 
true. In any event, wood-destroying fungi, working day 
and night, are robbing us of a staggering amount of 
wood. Every foot, in bridge, building, or railroad tie, thus 
destroyed demands for replacement the cutting of three 
feet in the forest. Decay is a forest enemy ranking side 
by side with fire. But it is not spectacular; therefore it 
is little in the public mind. If we want to prolong our 
forest supply, it is just as important to stop the ravages 
of wood-decaying fungi as it is to stop forest fire. 

It is possible and practicable to combat decay in wood. 
Wood preservatives have been developed to a point of 
great effectiveness. For example, experience has proven 
that the life of a railroad tie can be doubled by effective 
treatment. 
of only 30 per cent, we would save one and a half billion 
feet of wood annually. 


If all our railroad ties were treated, instead 


If the mining companies, many 
of which express so much interest and concern about the 
timber shortage, would treat the 300 million feet of mine 


timber which they use annually, their day of timber 
shortage would be materially postponed. As a matter 
of fact, very little timber going into our mines today is 
treated, although in the majority of cases it would be 
permanent economy for the mines to protect it against 
the rapid decay to which it is subjected underground. 
Wood preservation is a vitally important phase of for- 
est conservation. It is Experience and de- 
velopment have eliminated guesswork as to results to be 
obtained. 


not new. 
Standard practices can be counted on to give 
added life and service to wood where it is subject to 
decay, and thus effect a very great saving to the nation. 
Every foot of wood saved for longer service by preserva- 
tive treatment means a lessened drain upon our rapidly 
and, as has been said, a forest 
saved is a forest grown. One of the greatest tangible 
contributions which those industries using wood under 


disappearing forests; 


conditions inviting decay can make to the forest cause 
is to lighten the drain upon our already overtaxed forests 
by adopting standard practices of wood preservation. 


The New Forest Experiment Station 


ROOF that foresters are getting down to “brass 
| ane is seen in the creation of two new Federal 
Forest experiment stations—one in the Northeast and one 
in the Lake States. 


reinforcement to the forestry movement. 


These stations should be a substantial 


Research is to forestry what an intelligence corps is to 
an army. 
have to move more or less blindly. 


Without an intelligence corps, an army would 
Two eminently quali- 
fied foresters will be in charge of the stations—Mr. 


Raphael Zon in the Lake States and Mr. Samuel T. Dana 
in the Northeast. 

The American Forestry Association is glad to have had 
a helping hand in getting the legislation for these stations. 
The next move is to put forest research in the far West 
on the same footing as these new Eastern stations. The 
friends of forestry in the West should take heart and 
make known to Congress the urgent need of forest experi- 
ment stations, particularly in the Pacific Coast belt. 


Forests and Game Conservation 


FE, ARE burning up our forests, and with them our 
If you doubt this statement, read Mr. 
Leopold's article, “Wild Followers of the Forest,” which 
appears in this number of AMERICAN Forestry. 


wild life. 


If our forests and meadows are too wet to burn, we 
stand by indifferently and permit promoters, who do not 
give a tinker’s dam for forests, wild life, or a decent 
out-of-doors, to drain them as dry as gunpowder, on the 
plea that the land is needed for agriculture. If you take 
exception to this statement, we commend to your reading 
the article “In Behalf of Our Waterfowl,” on page 547 of 
this issue. Carlos Avery, its author, is an authority. 
Wild game follows the forest, and when the forest 
Wild 


forest covert, are readily 


disappears there is a marked decline in wild life. 
animals, deprived of their 
seen and easily shot down by hordes of hunters with 
pump-guns and high-powered bullets. 
pearance of game with the disappearance of forests has 
a much deeper significance. 


But the disap- 


Forests are fundamental to 
a great variety of our wild life, particularly our big- 


game group, because they supply two essentials, food 
and breeding grounds. Destroy those two essentials, 
and game conservation by any or all other measures is, 
to say the least, short-sighted and shell-coated. 

Considering the fact that more than 8o per cent of our 
original forested area has been slashed over under a forest 
policy of destruction, is it to be wondered at that the 
wild life of America is all but exterminated ? 

Indifference or ignorance as to the vital part which 
forests play in maintaining the kingdom of animal life is 
monumental. We destroy the forests and let them remain 
destroyed, in spite of our need of wood and our want of 
game. Optimists would have us think that all is well with 
our forests and our game. Facts do not bear them out. 
The wreckage of forests and the accompanying wreckage 
of wild life still going on in this country is outrageous. 
If the forest conservationists are wise, and if the game 
conservationists are wise, they will join hands, unite their 
strength, and drive forward with a solid front. The cause 
of both begins with the forests and succeeds in the forests. 
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HE Disston No. 53 Special Groover is 

made with one section bevelled to cut 
on one side of the groove while the next 
section cuts on the opposite side. These 
two cutting sections are followed imme- 
diately by a raker tooth which chisels 
out the wood. This construction makes 
it possible to operate the saw with mini- 
mum power and it insures very fast 
and smooth cutting together with the 
utmost in dependable service. 


Thus it is that in the manufacture of 
special saws, as in the making of knives 
and other tools used in woodworking, 
the name Disston stands for the utmost 
in quality — the utmost in design, finish 
and workmanship. 


Remember — Disston Quality is always in 
demand and, as it takes time to produce such 
quality, it is well to anticipate your require- 
ments and order in advance of your needs. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Cincinnati Chicago Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore, 


New York San Francisco Memphis, Tenn. 
Bangor, Me. Boston, Mass. New Orleans 
Toronto, Ont. Vancouver, B.C. 
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The British Empire Forestry Conference 
[Continued from page 534] 


The United Kingdom, the great wood-consuming center of the 
Empire, has less than one-third of one per cent under forests. 

Seventy-five per cent of the forest area of the Empire still 
belongs to the state and only 25 per cent to corporate bodies and 
private individuals. 

Only 2'% per cent of the forest area of the United Kingdom is 
state owned. 

The Empire’s imports of wood and timber just before the war 
exceeded exports by 150 million cubic feet per annum. 

The United Kingdom drew (1909-1913) 88 per cent, by volume, 
and 83 ¥ cent, by value, of her imports from without the Empire 

Mr. E. H. Finlayson, Acting Director of Forestry for Canada, 
as te of the conference, “made a most excellent arrangement 
whereby after the formal opening at Ottawa on July 25, the dele- 
gates, numbering about 50, left on a special train, visiting the 
Forest Products Laboratories at Montreal, the nurseries and plan- 
tations of the Laurentide Paper Company, at Grand Mere, P. Q.; 
the mills and new construction of Price Brothers, Limited, in the 
Lake St. John country; the timber industries at Campbellton, 
Bathurst, Chatham, and St. John in New Brunswick, with a very 
impressive side trip to Salmon River to inspect the plantations 
and other features of the Pejepscot Paper Company. The Quebec 
Government nurseries at Berthierville were next visited. The 
latter half of the tour, which commenced at the time of sending 
this dispatch from Ottawa, will serve to intrcduce the dele- 
gates to other forest districts of the Dominion and to the tree 
planting problem of the bare prairies in British Columbia. On the 
return to Ottawa on August 6 a carefully prepared and informa- 
tive discussion of “The World’s Softwood Supply” was com- 
menced. Natural and artificial regeneration occupied the follow- 
ing two days, followed by a visit to the Dominion Government 
sample plot at Chalk River, Ontario. One of the most interesting 
days of the conference was given to fire protection in which slash 
disposal and the education of the public came in for very strong 
emphasis. The morning session of Friday, August 10, brought out 
valuable addresses from Sir James Calder, formerly British Tim- 
ber Controller, and a very large importer of European softwoods 
to the British Isles. Sir James Calder incidentally expressed the 
view that he did not share in the general apprehension of a timber 
famine, as he placed a much higher estimate on the softwood 
supply of the Baltic countries than was commonly believed. 

A paper on forest research, written by Colonel W. B. Greeley, 
was read by Colonel Graves, and not only was highly valuable for 
the information and points of view it contained, but gave immediate 
occasion for much interesting discussion. Colonel Graves also 
presented a paper on the world’s softwood supply, discussing it 
from the United States angle. He told the conference that the 
depletion of softwood forests accessible to the larger centers of 
population and the higher costs of timber products transported 
from greater and greater distances, has already been plainly and 
painfully felt in the restricted use of softwood lumber in the 
United States. He declared that the most definite and effective 
step which the United States has yet taken to meet its forest 
problem has been the retention or placing of a little more than 
one-fifth of its total area of forest lands under public ownership 
and management. 

R. D. Craig, of the Dominion Forest Service, pointed out that 
while there are approximately 1,200,000 square miles of forest land 
in the Dominion, less than one-half of this area contains timber 
merchantable for pulpwood and other commercial uses, while less 
than one-fourth of the area contains saw timber. 





Forest People 


[Continued from page 560] 


purpose, however, was short-lived. Before he had completed his 
plans for the initial distribution in 1914 he had lost the advertising 
idea completely and with finality. “I quickly became imbued with 
the wonderful sentiment of the thing,’ he says, “and this made 
me abandon completely all thought of commercializing the plan 
for any advertising value it might have.” 

“I discovered that all normal youngsters have instilled within 
them a love of trees and an interest in helping Nature in her tree- 
work. What our children and our trees need is a fair chance.” 

The idea itself had become bigger than the end it was originally 
destined to accomplish. 

Mr. Boehland believes that a love of green trees is an asset the 
value of which cannot be measured in mere dollars and cents, but 
which has the power of making happier, healthier, and better citi- 
zens of us all. Giving trees, he says, has given him the thrill 


which comes from great inspirations. 
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feod for bear and grouse. For this excep- 
ticn to an otherwise black record, let the fire 
devil have his due. But this is not the whole 
story. The practice of forestry on these 
lands likewise provides berries and game food. 
3erries come in when sunlight reaches the 
soil, and the cutting of mature timber in any 
producing forest lets the sunlight in upon 
the soil at the end of each generation of 
trees. Thus berries and other sun-demand- 
ing food plants are a normal 
part of the producing forest, 
and are better distributed 
from the standpoint of game 
production when they arise 
from cuttings than when they 
arise from regions 
swept by fire. 

In short, fire does 


whole 


no go od 


NATED BY Forest Fires 


to game which forestry 
would not likewise do, and 
fire does enormous damage 
to game which forestry . y 
would avoid. ' i 
Even Fish Are EXTERMI- i 
A 
NJ 


rere 


In recent years there has 
been a growing realization 
of the fact that even fish are 
adversely affected by forest 
fires. The Bureau of Fish- 
eries cites the case of Slip- 
pery Brook, a tributary of 
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Followers of the Forest 


[Continued from page 519] 


duced by the existence of a common enemy 
is, however, only part of the story. There 
are deeper and more significant reasons why 
forestry and game management must work 
together and learn from each other. 

The fundamental thing in both game and 
forestry is that we, the public, must grasp 
the idea of production. If conservation does 
not mean production, then it means nothing 
at all. I do not mean production merely in 
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represent production and may he—nay, must 
be—all grown on the same torest land. 

A certain technical competence must ac- 
it; the average citizen must be 
enough of a forester to appreciate that 
keeping our land productive does not mean 
huge capital investments. The often pro- 
hibitive cost of restoration always tends to 
become an alibi for incompetence in conser- 
To be sure, a blackened desert takes 
cash to replant with trees, 
and the entire extinction of 
game takes cash to restock. 
But the blackened burn and 
empty are not the 
normal concomitants of use. 
They are the abnormal, un- 


of 


company 


vation. 


covert 


necessary results ignor- 
ance. 

Also, a certain moral and 
esthetic competence must ac- 
company it. There must 
exist in the public mind that 
fundamental respect for liv- 
ing things and that funda- 
mental aversion to unjusti- 
fiable killing and to unneces- 
sary ugliness in all 
lands and all times has been 
foundation for 


which 


a 
good 


necessary 
morals and good taste. 

In short, a little skill, a 
little care, and a little mod- 
eration will keep both for- 
ests and game productive, if 


the Saco River in New 
Hampshire, where in 1900 [5/| ) ‘E SRREADS exercised habitually by the 
a severe fire was followed whole community. Wool- 
by a rain. After this rain sey, in his “French For- 
many dead fish were seen a estry,” says that the habits 
in the brook, presumably ()) [| of mind of the peasants and 
killed by the alkaline ashes A @ woods-workers of the 
washed into the water. Fires | ; [4\\ | | [a Wo Landes have been as much 
must certainly upset the deli- responsible for the success- 
re halance at chenia!, fl OTONRUMOMOAU GTO URE ‘2 comacin of tac pee 
thermal, and biological con- ince from the sand dunes 
ditions on which the pro- and the sea as has the tech- 
REPRODUCTION OF A RECENTLY ISSUED POSTER nical skill of government 


ductivity of our lakes and 
streams is dependent. 

It has been suggested that fires may oc- 
casionally kill fish by the direct and im- 
mediate heating of waters. But there seems 
no basis for believing that even the worst 
fires ever boiled any waters in this country. 
A survivor of the terrible fires in the North- 
1918 states that the temperature of 
only. 


west in 
creeks was raised “several degrees” 


He ought to know, because he stayed in one 
while the fire passed him. 

The foregoing discussions may convey a 
general idea of why and how fires destroy 
game and wild life and why game conserva- 
themselves with forest 


tionists must ally 


conservationists before either can accom- 


plish much in the way of protecting our 


resources. This community of interest in- 


the limited industrial sense of boards, meat, 
dollars, or even tourists. I mean that atti- 
of which will not tolerate the 
existence cf lifeless land in America. 
I mean that attitude of mind which regards 
the existence of such land as a challenge to 
the technical skill foresight of 
the nation, and which feels the non-accept- 
of that something un- 


worthy of good citizenship. 


tude mind 


idle, 


and _ social 


ance challenge as 


AND Empty Coverts SPELL 


IGNORANCE 


Biack Burns 


There is a certain broad-mindedness that 
go with the attitude I am--trying to 
—a certain ability to see that a land- 


must 
define 
scape, a covey of grouse, or a saw-log all 
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foresters who have planned 
and supervised the reclamation works. 

We will accomplish conservation when we, 
as a nation, scorn waste, pollution, and un- 
productiveness as something damaging, not 
only to the of the 
waster, but to the self-respect of the craft 


individual reputation 
and the society of which he is a member. 
“Seemeth it a small thing unto you to have 
fed upon good pastures, but ye must tread 
down with your feet the residue of your 
pasture? And to have drunk of the clear 
waters, but ye must foul the residue with 


your feet = 


[Photographs by courtesy of the United 


States Forest Service. ] 
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The illustration on the left shows the original crate used by a manu- 
facturer of motor truck radiators. It ¢ ins one radiator and exposes 
contents to damage in shipment. After studying this manufacturer’s 
problem, Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers designed a crate to take 
six radiators. 





Scientific Crating Means More Than 





The middle picture shows the bottom rack fornesting radiators and 
the bottom and sides of the new crate. The picture on the rights 

the new crate ready for shipment. Note the improvement in protec- 
tion given to contents. The savings effected by this new crate are ex- 
plained below. 


the Designing of a Single Crate 


ANY manufacturers still look upon the 

packing of their goods asa minor incident 

of their business. They haven’t investigated 
the far-reaching results of better packing. 

When manufacturers in many lines of indus- 


try, with the cooperation of Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineers, can effect savings that 
amount to thousands of dollars a year, it is 
worth the time of any busy executive to check 
up on his own packing methods. 

The work of Weyerhaeuser Crating Engi- 
neers doesn’t consist in merely substituting 
one crate for another. They apply their scien- 
tific principles and practical experience to a 
manufacturer’s shipping problems. Quite fre- 
quently they revolutionize a concern’s pack- 
ing practices. 


AKE the case of the motor truck radiator 
illustrated above. This concern was pack- 
ing one radiator in a crate and having trouble 
with shipments damaged in transit. The Wey- 
erhaeuser Engineers worked out a crate that 
carries six radiators and that gives ample pro- 
tection to the contents. 
The results of applying scientific packing to 
this problem were: 


A better crate in every respect. 
A saving of 43 % of lumber, per radiator. 





WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 


A saving of 17% in shipping weight, per radiator. 

A considerable saving in labor. 

The shipment of 654 radiators per car as against 
500 radiators in old style crates. 


The returns from good packing often extend 
far beyond the shipping room. It eliminates 
damage claims and speeds up collections. It 
decreases sales resistance and so gives the 
salesman a new selling tool. Safe packing 
builds good will. 


HE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers are offered to executives of busi- 
ness concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This organization 
feels that the position of lumber as the standard material 
for shipping containers imposes the obligation to deliver 
100% value with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization supplies from 
its fifteen distributing points, ten different kinds of crating 
lumber, of uniform quality and in quantities ample for any 
shipper’s needs. 


A booklet, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ which outlines the prin- 
ciples of crate construction and explains the personal 
service of Weyerhaeuser Engineers, will be sent on request 
to any manufacturer who uses crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through 
the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., 
St. Paul, and with representatives throughout the country. 





these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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Lumber in Brazil 
[Continued from page 522] 


species which are sold as jacaranda. There 
is great uncertainty as to their botanical 
classification. The ordinary jacaranda of 
trade resembles mahogany in color, but 
often has black streaks running through it. 
Sometimes it is beautifully marked. It is 
a hard, heavy, close-grained wood which 
takes a fine smooth finish. 

Umbanba is a light, soft, nearly white 
wood, which apparently is used only for 
paper. 

Madeira de lei. All of the marketable 
hardwoods which are not of the finer qual- 
ity and sold under their own name are 
known as madeira de lei. This name, there- 
fore, covers a great number of species, most 
of which are heavy, hard, and of dark color. 
It is customary for contractors simply to 
specify madeira de leit when ordering lum- 
ber for common construction. They may 
get lumber of any one of a dozen species, 
yet they know that they will get heavy, 
strong hardwood. Madeira de lei does not, 
however, include all of the hardwoods not 
sold under their own name, but only those 
species which are considered merchantable. 
The custom of selling a number of species 
together as madeira de lei has probably 
grown up from the fact that in the mixed 
hardwood stands it was difficult and ex- 
pensive to cut only one species or to separate 
the timber by species after it was cut. 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE IN THE 
WEST 


Beginning at San Francisco September 3 
and probably leaving Missoula September 
17, the McNary Reforestation Committee of 
the United States Senate will visit the Pa- 
cific coast under instructions to “investigate 
problems relating to reforestation, with a 
view to establishing a comprehensive na- 
tional policy for lands chiefly suited for 
timber production, in order to insure a per- 
petual supply of timber for the use and 
necessities of citizens of the United States.” 

Senator Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, 
who has long been a champion in Congress 
of practical forestry work, is chairman of 
the committee. His associates are Senators 
Harrison of Mississippi, Moses of New 
Hampshire, Fletcher of Florida, and Cou- 
zens of Michigan. Report to the Senate 
must be made by April 4 next. Hearings 
have already been held in Washington, in 
the South, and in the Lake states. 

Present plans of the committee are for 
one-day hearings at five points: San Fran- 
cisco, September 6; Portland, September 8; 
Seattle, September 12; Spokane (for 
Idaho), September 14; Missoula, September 
17. Short field trips, to see representative 
forest types, operations, and reforestation 
conditions will probably be made in Cal- 
ifornia, the Puget Sound region, and north- 
ern Idaho. 

Representative lumbermen, with state, fed- 
eral, and forest school officials, will be asked 
to testify as to reforestation prospects and 
difficulties with particular bearing upon 
what form of federal legislation can give 
practical aid and encouragement. Question- 
ing at previous hearings indicates that the 
committee is keenly interested in what can 
be done to stimulate private effort, especially 
through better fire prevention and taxation 
methods. Since federal, state, and private 
co-operation is the basis of proposals al- 
ready before Congress, and the west affords 
the most advanced development of this, it is 
likely to receive much of the committee's 
attention. 





TREE-PLANTING PENNSYLVANIA 


A summary recently made and announced 
by the Department of Forestry of the State 
of Pennsylvania shows a remarkable total 
of 5,085,045 trees privately planted in the 
spring of 1923. This has been classified 
according to counties, the three counties 
leading the state being Indiana, with a 
total of 344,570, followed by Berks, with 
a total of 304,601, and Allegheny, with 
292,133 trees. 








“A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY EARNED” 


Earn your membership dues by saving 10 per cent on all books and magazines that you purchase. Send 


all orders direct to The American Forestry Association. 
Your Association pays all transportation charges, which is an additional saving to you. 
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Forest Poticy IN THE BriTisH EMPIRE. 
By Sir William Schlich, K. C. I. E,, 
F.R.S., F. L. S., Ph. D. Fourth edition, 

and enlarged, of Volume I, 
Manual of Forestry, London, 

Agnew & Co., Ltd.) 


revised 
Schlich’s 
1922. (Bradbury, 
Price, 15 shillings. 

This volume is a noteworthy addition to 
the list of authoritative books on forestry. 
ts author, Sir William Schlich, is probably 
the best-known British forester. From 1885 
until 1921 he was head of the leading Eng- 
lish forest school—first when it was a part 
of the Royal Engineering College at Coop- 
er’s Hill, later after it had the 
School of Forestry at the University of Ox- 
Schlich’s “Manual of Forestry” was 
for- 
estry to be published in the English language. 


become 


ford. 
the first comprehensive text-book on 


By frequent revisions, its five volumes have 
been kept up to date, so that they retain 
their place on the reference shelves of every 
forest school library. This fourth enlarged 
and revised edition of Volume I performs 
that it 
information. 


an especially useful function, in 


makes available much reliable 

The important feature of “Forest Policy 
in the British Empire” is that it consists in 
large part of a full and carefully compiled 
summary of a series of official statements 
that were presented at the First Imperial 
Forest Conference, held in London in July, 
1920. At that time foresters from all parts 
of the empire assembled to discuss common 
problems and to consider plans for an em- 
pire-wide forest policy. Thirty-four official 
statements were submitted by the delegates 
from the several British dominions, colonies, 
and other possessions represented. Many of 
these statements were accompanied by sta- 
tistical data and by maps. Together they 
form the best present source of information 
forests and forest work of the 
Dr. Schlich’s book 


duces what is of real importance and in- 


about the 
3ritish Empire. repro- 
cludes as well critical comments and obser- 


vations of his own on the subject-matter 
of the reports. 

To American readers this book is of value 
particularly, in that it records the experience 
of other English-speaking countries with 
certain forest policies, some of which have 
the 


going on 


an especial interest to us, in view of 
active discussions that are 
apropos an extension of the National Forest 
policy of the United States. 

“Forest 


now 


why Policy in 
the British Empire” is timely just now is 
the fact that a second Imperial Forest Con- 
ference of the British Empire is being held 
at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, at this time. 


Another reason 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE WORLD 


The problem of supplying the world with 
timber is a problem of growing softwood 
forests to replace those which have been cut, 
and to extend the areas of softwood forests 
This, 


in effect, is the conclusion given us by a 


wherever conditions make it feasible. 


remarkably informative book, entitled “The 


Forest Resources of the World.” The 
authors are Mr. Raphael Zon and Mr. 


William N. Sparhawk, of the United States 
Forest Service. In the two volumes which 
comprise the set the authors have brought 
together more exhaustive and at the same 
time more authentic information about the 
forest resources and the forest economics of 
the 


sembled. 


world than has ever before been as- 

When the term “timber shortage” is used, 
we are told by these authors, it is the soft- 
woods that are meant, because the conifers, 
by reason of their light weight and adapta- 
bility, are, and have been for years, in far 
greater demand than the heavier hardwoods. 
The foregoing statement, we are assured, 
is not to be interpreted as meaning that the 
hardwoods of the Temperate Zone, such as 
oak, maple, ash, walnut, birch, beech, and 
numerous other species which are widely 
used for furniture finish and industrial prod- 
De- 


pletion is, in fact, going forward rapidly in 


ucts, are not being rapidly depleted. 


our hardwood as well as our softwood for- 
ests, but there are vast reserve supplies of 
hardwoods which can be drawn on to meet 
forest exhaustion in our hardwood forests. 
forests of hardwoods are in 
little 


These reserve 


the tropics and have thus far been 
drawn upon. 

The vital forest problem of the world is 
clearly outlined in the softwood situation. 
More than three-fourths of all lumber used 
in the world comes from coniferous softwood 


Ac- 


cording to Messrs. Zon and Sparhawk, these 


forests of the Northern Hemisphere. 


forests, composed of pines, spruces, firs, 
hemlocks, and like species, are for the most 
part confined to the Temperate Zone, where 
the great forest-destroying and lumber- 
consuming peoples have been recklessly cut- 
ting away their forests until the best and 
most accessible have been largely destroyed, 
and those remaining are barely sufficient to 
meet the world’s present needs. 

There is a constant demand for informa- 
tion about the forests of the world, and the 
two volumes by Messrs. Zon and Sparhawk 
fill a long-felt want. The pages are not only 
replete with information, but there are de- 
tailed forest maps for every important forest 


region and country of the world. 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens (showing the end, 
*“quarter’’ and ‘‘flat’’ grains of each wood) with text telling uses 
properties, distributions, etc. 





A volume of AMERICAN Woops open. The plates containing 
the specimens go With the text into the clasped book-like cover 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to identify all of the trees 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States at any 
season of the year. 891 illustrations. 








The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages facing each 
other are devoted to a species. Its illustrations almost carry the 
scent and touch of the original.”’— New York Times. 


“These books are gems and worth far more than you ask for 
them.’’— Luther Burbank. 


Mounts of Woods for Microscope and for Lantern, Tree-Studies for 
Lantern, and Greeting and other Cards of Woods of unique interest 


Send for announcements and samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 








Protect Your Magazines 
IN OUR SPECIAL BINDERS 
American Forestry stamped in gold 


on cover 


Two 


$2.00 
Each 
Net 


For 
$3.50 
Net 





Capacity—Twelve Issues 


Issues can be bound as received 
All orders to 
The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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SLEEP ©N AIR 


—aA— 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 








COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 
NOT A FILTHY SWEAT-BOX SLEEP- 
ING BAG but an IDEAL, outdoor bed 
with air mattress and pillow enclosed within 
a waterproof felt-lined cover. Weighs 12 
pounds and packs 8x 8x 25 in. 
RECOMMENDED and APPROVED 

by Forest, Reclamation, and Geodetic 

Service of the U. S. Government 
Metropolitan products have stood the test 
for 40 years and are recommended by 
thousands of reliable campers, woodsmen, 
automobilists, and fishermen for quality and 
durability. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


IR MONEY REFUNDED 
ao today for latest catalogue 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY 
105 Marble Street ATHOL, MASS. 














Orchids od sanction in OR- 


Jur stoc 
is the largest and iy v sa in “this coun- 
try. We sell orchids to Florists, Private 


Collections, and Botanical Gardens. Will 
appreciate your orders whenever you need 
this kind of plant. 
Send For Special List No. 78 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Nominate Your Friends 
For Membership in 
The American Forestry 
Association 








Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to y 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less spacethamatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 
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THE MIDSUMMER RIDE OF THE 
FELLOW WE FEAR 
(With Apologies) 
ISTEN, my children, and you shall hear 
How a tourist drove forth in the time 
of year 
When the twigs and leaves and dead wood 
lie 
Around the forest crisp and dry. 
’Twas the 18th of August, ’23, 
And many a one still lives to see 
What a lighted match, just thrown away, 
Did to the forest upon that day. 
Through the woods his auto sped, 
The pine trees meeting overhead. 
He heard the song of the babbling brook, 
The birds, in each sequestered nook, 
Thrilled forth their joyous roundelay, 
And all things living seemed at play. 
He slowed his car and stopped to look 
At the flowers, and birds, and running brook, 
Where the sunbeams danced in each leafy 
dell, 
And chased the shadows that rose and fell. 
He lighted his pipe and with thoughtless 
fling 
He threw the match, with its deadly sting, 
Down on the ground, where things were 
dead ; 
Then stepped on the gas and onward sped. 
It lit in a heap of twigs and trash 
And kindled a flame like a lightning flash. 
The wind its silence had kept before, 
Now awakened to life with a mighty roar; 
It fanned the flames with fiendish glee, 
As they leaped like devils from tree to tree, 
While sparks were hurled by the torrid 
breath 
O’er the country far on their mission of 
death. 
They conquered the flames, but what a cost! 
You may hear them tell of the brave ones 
lost; 
Of towns and hamlets gone from sight, 
Laid low by the fire’s awful blight. 
The trees still stand, all scarred and sear; 
The country round is bleak and drear; 
Death and destruction have come to stay, 
But the tourist no longer goes that way. 
—J. B. Cammann, D. O. 


ONE-TIME LUMBER PRICES IN 
ARIZONA 

A contributor to a Safford, Arizona, news- 
paper tells of a time when common lumber 
in that region brought $100 per thousand 
and sawmill could not supply demand. The 
first sawmill, in the Graham Mountains, 
within what is now the Crook National For- 
est, according to this writer, was built about 
1880 by a man named Frye, who had been 
a sailor. He contrived his sawmill to run 
something like sails are handled on _ ship- 
board, with ropes and pulleys. His power 
was a pair of small mules attached to a 
sweep that turned a master wheel. The 
product found ready market at the mill, even 
at ten cents a foot. The price was not re- 
garded as excessive, considering the labori- 
ous method by which the lumber was sawn. 
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AN ICE MINE ON STATE PROPERTY 
LAND 


District Forester Leach is proud of the 
only ice mine that exists on Pennsylvania 
State Forest Land. It is located along the 
former road bed of the Juniata and Southern 
Railroad, near Aitch, in Huntingdon County, 
In early spring there is often considerable 
ice in the mine. Some years the ice remains 
all summer. In building the Juniata and 
Southern Railroad the entrance to the cave 
was closed with cinders and other material, 
Recently the visitors became so numerous 
that the cave was reopened in order to get 
a better view of this natural wonder. 

District Forester Leach states that this 
ice mine may be rivaled, but is not excelled, 
by the one near Coudersport. This Hunt- 
ingdon County ice mine is near a_ picnic 
ground and affords a convenient and satis- 
factory place to cool beverages. It is free 
to the public and one of the most interesting 
natural wonders in central Pennsylvania. 


SCOVELL APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
FORESTER 


Earl T. Scovell, formerly of East West- 
moreland, New Hampshire, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant State Forester of the De- 
partment of Conservation and Development, 
to fill the vacancy created by the recent 
resignation of A. D. La Monte, of Bound 
Brook. Mr. Scovell graduated from the 
Yale School of Forestry last June with a 
master’s degree. He is also a graduate of 
New Hampshire University, having been 
awarded his B. S. degree in 1918, although 
at that time he was serving overseas in the 
318th Engineers, with which organization he 
saw 18 months of service. 


LOUISIANA’S NEW COMMISSIONER 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Dudley Berwick as Commis- 
sioner of Conservation of Louisiana, to 
succeed Mark Leigh Alexander, lately de- 
ceased. Mr. Berwick outlines a_ broad 
policy and declares that it is his purpose 
to carry forward the conservation move- 
ment in all its phases in a way that will 
reflect credit upon the state. 


A CORRECTION 


In the May number of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY, On page 319, in announcing the open- 
ing of the forest school at the Louisiana 
State University, it was stated that this was 
the first school in the South to have a com- 
plete course in forestry. This was an un- 
fortunate error, as the Division of Forestry 
at the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
at Athens, Georgia, offers a degree of B. S. 
in Forestry and has been in operation since 
1905. Graduates of this school are now 
holding positions of responsibility in many 
parts of the country. 











PLANTING RECORDS BROKEN IN 
NEW YORK 


A record of trees planted in New York 
since 1911 on public and private land is 
interesting, in that it shows the active and 
inactive localities in this conservation work. 
The total number of trees planted in the 
State of New York since 1911, as far as 
it is possible to tabulate them, is 56,691,601. 
During the war reforestation fell off per- 
ceptibly, but has recovered, and this spring 
broke all records with regard to private 
land. The addition of trees to be out 
this fall will undoubtedly bring the total for 
the year beyond all previous planting opera- 
tions on both public and private holdings. 

Every county in the has_ planted 
Such counties as New York, Kings, 


set 


state 
trees. 
and Queens, in the heart of the Metropolitan 
District, planted trees. The 
counties of the Adirondacks Catskill 
state land 

records, 
13,503,000 ; 


have many 
and 
regions, where large tracts of 
are located, have the 
Franklin County leads, 
Essex comes next, with and 
Orange County third, with 3, One 
of the surprising records is made by West- 
chester County, which comes first among the 
counties outside the Adirondacks and Cat- 
skills, with 2,453,000. This is due largely 
to extensive planting to protect New York 
city’s water supply. Fulton, Oneida, Os- 
wego, Otsego, and Saratoga counties have 
all planted more than 1,000,000 trees. 
teen counties are under 100,000 trees, twenty- 
one above 500,000, and fifteen above 1,000,000. 
Orleans is at the bottom of the list, having 
planted but 2,000 forest trees. Schoharie 
comes next, with 13,000, Yates third, 
with 15,000. New York, Queens, and Kings 
have planted almost an equal number, with 
New York and 
18,000 respectively. 


highest 

with 
5,999,000, 

229,000. 


Seven- 


and 


leading—28,000, 22,000, 


LOUISIANA’S NEW STATE FOREST 


The Louisiana State Forestry Association 
announced at its recent annual meeting at 
Bogalusa that the first state-owned public 
forest in the yellow-pine belt of the South 
had been acquired by Louisiana through the 
purchase of a two-thousand-acre tract of 
timberland near Forest Hill, 
Parish, to be used to demonstrate the feasi- 


in Rapides 
bility of bringing back to forests the cut- 
over lands of the South. 

The land is known as the H. S. 
tract, and serves admirably to illustrate the 


3urrows 


lessons which the conservation and reforesta- 
tion advocates desire to impress upon the 
people of Louisiana. 
Was cut over about twenty years ago, 


The new state forest 
and 
now contains about two million feet of mer- 
chantable timber. It is hoped that this will 
be the beginning of a series of state-owned 
T rests in Louisiana, and it is anticipated that 
5,000 additional acres will be acquired soon. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, announced at the 
meeting that his company will furnish to 
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A PEG-LEGGED MAN FROM THE 
LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


By Acnes D. GARRETSON 


This freak tree, so amazingly like a man, 
grew on the banks of the Yukon River near 
the Rampart Rapids. An old 
captain on the river told me that many a 
boat pulled in to shore at sight of this face 
peering from the brush the rapids. 
The facial contour is formed by knots on 
the head-shaped surface. The gray hair is 
really white moss, which grows abundantly 
in the north, of the variety upon which rein- 
deer feed. Even the hairy tuft which forms 
the mustache is a growth of moss, although 


steamboat 


near 


some one with a misplaced sense of humor 
has touched it up with stove black. 

The tie, the shoe, and the cork tip on the 
stem of his pipe are the only artificial aids 
used to complete this wooden figure of a 
man. He was finally brought down to the 
town of Tanana by an enraged prospector, 
who was nearly lost in the rapids as a result 
of turning back to rescue the effigy. 

The spot where the tree grew was about 
ten miles from the of 
Beach, near Rampart, Alaska, where 


Rex 
that 
now famous author wrote some of his best 
Alaskan stories. 


famous cabin 





residents along the Lafitte cut-off of the old 


Spanish trail 10,000 young crepe myrtle 
trees, to be planted along that portion of the 
highway. 

Mr. J. K. Johnson, of Bogalusa, was 


elected President, with eight vice-presidents 
at large; Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, 
was named as chairman of the Executive 
Council, and V. H. Sonderegger, of New 
Orleans, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
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New York State 
College of 


Forestry 
at Syracuse University. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lumber 
Grading are also given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, three other experi- 


ment stations, the Roosevelt _ Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 


sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, 

the biological laboratories, and an ex- 

cellent reference library offer unusual 

opportunities for investigative work. 
Address 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 























“T enjoy AMERICAN Forestry, especially 
because it is not so technical that it becomes 
a bore, yet it is educational.”—F. A. Tilden. 








DO YOUR XMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY 


Earn the necessary money by 
pleasant, congenial, spare-time 
No special training or ex- 
perience necessary. 








work. 


Send coupon or post card for 
full information. 


CLIP HERE 
The American Forestry Assn., 
The Lenox Building, 
1523 L St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please tell me, without obligation, 
about your Xmas Money Plan. 


NGRIGs ic kc wtnnesdes sbctaialunlicd wanes 
ER ar ie euddcucte wade 
CRE cccduwacudas SMR oc dcceestaes 




















Yale School of 


F orestr y 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 
Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 
Advanced and Research Work. 
For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 


particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 
I,umbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 
Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 


Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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SALE OF TIMBER ON THE 
COCONINO 


Approval by the United States Department 


of Agriculture of the timber sale known as 
Springs 


Sawmill 
National 


Lake and 


Coconino 


the Mormon 
Unit, on the 
Arizona, 
been announced. 
cies, is $2.25 per thousand feet. 
all of the timber is western yellow pine. 


The contract period extends over five 
remove the 
24,000,- 
which is in accordance 


years, and the purchaser may 
timber at not to exceed the rate of 
ooo feet per annum, 
with limitation of cut set in the manage: 
ment plan for the Coconino Forest. 


Forest in 
totaling 80,000,000 board feet, has 
The average price, all spe- 
Practically 





University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 

Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 
erations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For Catalog and further information address 
g 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 














FISHING IN THE APACHE 


It is estimated that the Apache National 
Forest and the adjoining Indian reservation, 
contain over 300 miles of trout waters, and 
that these are about 90 per cent of the 
trout streams in Arizona. It is no wonder, 

hears in Springerville 


therefore, that one 
that the trout streams and the mountain 


after all, the Apache’s greatest 
potential asset. Good roads will undoubtedly 
make this the fisherman’s paradise of the 
restocking of the streams will 


scenery are, 


state and 


follow. 


NEW ALASKAN LAWS 


The Alaskan legislature, 
adjourned, passed three bills bearing directly 
on the work of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
One provides for the branding or marking 
of reindeer by owners and the recording of 
the brands or marks; another for the regis- 
tering of brands in connection with the 
propagation of blue foxes and for marking 
or tagging skins; the third appropriates 
$10,000 for procuring and transporting deer 
to the islands of Prince William Sound, and 
to Kenai Peninsula and adjacent waters, and 
for the introduction of goats on Baranof 
and Chichagof Islands. A bounty of $1 
each on eagles killed in the territory was 
provided for, and the license tax on furs 
shipped out of the territory was changed, 
reducing the tax on many skins. 


which recently 








Membership in The American Forestry Association is open to any person interested in the perpetuation of 


our forests. 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 








This ts the oniy Popular National 
Magazine devoted to trees an 
forests and the use of wood. 


September, 1923. 





BECOME A MEMBER—Nominate Your Friends for Membership 





FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $------ 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


1 Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
(1 Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
(1 Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
(1) Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine-------------- 
(1) Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine------------ 1,000.00 
(1 Annual Membership, without Magazine 

Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage 50c extra on subscribing memberships. 


IN a aiuncsts cians saskabigebieda email nctaiae cali naiaaaaeen 


Especially interested in articles on______-----~~---~-- 

















order is placed direct with the Association. 





SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Members of The American Forestry Association are entitled to a 10 per cent discount on the publisher’s price of all books and magazines if 


ONLY MEMBERS ARE ENTITLED TO THIS SERVICE 
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THE THWARTED SEED TREE 


Here is reproduced, through the courtesy 
of the New York State Forestry Associa- 
tion, a photograph of the youngest pine seed 
tree of which they have record. It was 
grown in a state nursery, planted on dry, 
sandy soil when four years old, and when 
eight years of age yielded a crop of twelve 


cones. It was considered that a discovery 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 








of some importance had been made, but the 
seed extracted from these cones was found 
to be infertile. 

Foresters have determined, after long 
study and observation, that a white pine will 
not bear fertile seed until it is upward of 
twenty years old. The pine here shown is 
doubtless following out the methods adopted 
by many plants when suddenly confronted 
with adverse conditions, injury, or thwarted 
hopes. It is undertaking to save the species 
by casting its seed. Nature has informed 
this tree that, in so far as itself is concerned, 
there is small hope of great future progress 
—the ground is too dry, the rainfall too 
limited, the competition too severe. Per- 
haps, also, the tree has received some vital 
injury which is not apparent to the eye. 
This tree, therefore, may fail as a yielder 
of timber, but has not failed to impress us 
with its example of fortitude. 


A CAMPUS TREE MEMORIAL 


A new and unique form of memorial was 
dedicated this spring to Dickinson College, 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, by the class of 
1903. The memorial is called the “Campus 
Improvement Project,” and consists of a 
detailed and skillfully prepared plan for tree 
and shrub growth on the college campus. A 
graphic expression of it may be found in a 
neatly prepared plat, handsomely framed, 
and now adorning the walls of the college. 





In the preparation of the plan a landscape 
architect of high standing was employed and 
a detailed study of the campus made. Every 
tree was located, accurately platted, and a 
record made of its size, condition, and 
suitability for the given site. The same sort 
of study was made of the campus shrubs 
and smaller plants. Then followed the work- 
ing out of a plan of replacement, designed 
to secure the best tree and landscape effects. 
Except for dead trees and those seriously 
hampering desirable trees, the plan provides 
for gradual removal, so that there will be a 
minimum disturbance of the tree canopy. A 
gradual improvement will thus be brought 
about, not only without marring the beauty 
of the campus, but with assurance of a better 
effect. 

An outstanding feature of this plan was 
the enthusiasm which it stimulated among 
the class members, college authorities, and 
the local public. While realizing that results 
would necessarily come about gradually, they 
all saw tremendous promise in a_ project 
where the campus trees are handled under 
a systematic and harmonious plan. Progress 
under the plan will naturally depend on the 
extent to which the college classes will indi- 
vidually contribute toward it. But, after 
providing for the survey, the plat and the 
working plan, the class of 1903 had sufficient 
funds left with which to start some actual 
tree and shrub planting and the memorial is 
therefore already an integral factor of the 
college life. 


PLANTING TREES 


More than a year ago Wythe Williams, 
writing from Paris of Clemenceau, whose 
home he had visited on the seacoast, told 
this story of the old man: 

“But I love it,” he said. “I love this 
place. I am of it. If one says one loves a 
woman, well; that is all; one can add 
nothing. It is like that when I say that I 
love this place, where I was born.” 

He pointed to the forest. “I have watched 
that forest grow—these great pines. Eighty 
years ago there was not a single tree there.” 
He stopped and picked a little flower from 
the sands—a delicate flower with exquisite 
perfume. “See; that grows here,” he said, 
handing it to me. “It is called ‘the pink 
of the dunes.’ And there are immortelles, 
too.” He pointed about him. “And the 
heather; and over there by the house, you 
see, I am raising a plantation of pines from 
the sand.” 

He stopped speaking for a moment; then 
continued with one of the few touches of 
solemnity that I have ever heard from him. 
“T am almost 80; but what if I die a year 
from now, or a month from now? I am 
going to give myself the pleasure of plant- 
ing trees, to see that they take root and 
grow.” 

What more inspiring or reassuring sight 
than an old man planting trees! 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








WANTED 


Seeds and plants from typical types 
of our indigenous trees and shrubs in 
Northern, Central, and New England 
States. 

Botanists, Foresters, and Plant Col- 
lectors who are interested in further 
information will please write: 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 








TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™. North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 














TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 


Atlanta, Georgia. Established 1897 
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School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high- 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks, designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by correspondence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Idaho 


Moscow, - ad 
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HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 




















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. ; 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 











AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE FORESTER would like job in 
Southern Appalachians or Southern Pine Region. 
Four years in Forest Service. One year in 
France lumbering with roth Engineers. One 
year in state work in fire prevention, where he 
is now. Has worked from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama and in Idaho. Some agricultural experi- 
ence. Address Box 5035, care AMERICAN For- 
EsTRY MaGAziInE, Washington, D. C. (5-7-23) 


WANTED—POSITION BY A FORESTER, 12 
years’ varied experience in northern and south- 
ern forests; ex-forest supervisor, at present 
secretary of forestry association. Especially 
competent in forest management; practical, 
commercial forestry; forest protection; pub- 
licity and administrative work. Desires em- 
ployment by large lumber company or state 
forestry department. Pleasing personality, 
robust physique and yg practical ex- 
perience. Address Box 5045, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY M: AGAZINE <, Washington, 
i ae, ee 6-8-23) 


TECHNICAL FORESTER, graduate 1914, with 
nine years’ experience in technical forestry and 
private logging work, wishes to make a change. 
At present in Government position of responsi- 
bility. Capable of taking charge of logging en- 
gineering, forestry, or forest engineering depart- 
ment and making it a success. If you need a 
forestry man write me, and I will furnish refer- 
ences and complete outline of experience first 
letter. Address Box 5050, care of AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 





5TER—Experienced graduate with eight 
practical experience in lumbering and 
work desires position, either in 
Address Box 5055, care 
MAGAZINE, 

(7-9-23) 


FORES 
years’ 
state forestry 
state or private work. 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Washington, D. C 


GRADUATE FORESTER AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER—From large middle west uni- 
versity, with eleven years of both technical and 
practical experience in city park management; at 
present superintendent of 250 acres of parks and 
playgrounds; open for engagement. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 5060, care AMERICAN 
Forestry Macazineé, Washington, D.C. (7-9-23). 





WANTED 


WANTED—Man for timber inspector for mine 
timber. Must be capable of taking care of small 
yard. Send full particulars in own handwriting, 
accompanying same with photograph. Address 
Box 10-10, care of AMERICAN Forestry Maca- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. (8-10-23) 


ASSISTANT FORESTER wanted by State Forest 
Service, to take general charge of forest protec- 
tion work within the State under immediate di- 
rection of Forest Commissioner. Applicant must 
be a graduate forester with experience in execu- 
tive work. Address Box 10-15, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C (9-12-23) 


POSITION WANTED by practical forester, with 
20 years’ experience as nurseryman, with large 
estate, where he will have charge of and be 
responsible for planting and care of trees, 
shrubs, etc. Has practical knowledge of farming 
in all its branches. Prefers high altitude. Can 
furnish references. Address Box No. 5065, care 
of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 

(9-11-23) 
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THE WANING HARDWOOD SUPPLY 


During the last year or two there has 
frequently been sent to the Forest Products 
Laboratory a dark reddish brown wood with 
the request that it be identified. The wood 
seemed to puzzle millmen and lumber deal- 
In one case it was reported as being 
“swamp walnut.” A _ microscopic 
showed such pieces to be 


ers. 
sold as 
examination 
willow. 
This rather recent introduction of willow 
on the lumber market probably is due to the 
present practice of lumbermen of cutting 
anything that will make lumber; hence un- 
usual species may occur with the more com- 
mon run of lumber. Some other uncommon 
kinds of lumber occasionally submitted to 
the laboratory for identification are hack- 
berry, plane tree, persimmon, ironwood, 
sourwood, magnolia, madrona, box elder, 
honey locust, coffee-tree, butternut, slippery 
elm, incense cedar, Alaska cedar, yew, etc, 
not to mention numerous foreign species. 


FIRE PREVENTION BROADCASTS 


Radio talks on the prevention of forest 
fires are being broadcasted every two weeks 
from the Portland, Oregon, office of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, through an arrangement with 
the Portland Oregonian. Definite dates have 
been fixed for these talks, which, according 
to estimates, reach from 10,000 to 15,000 
people. A radio release on some phase of 
the work of the Forest Service is also broad- 
casted once a month from Washington. 


BIG SALE OF FOREST TIMBER MADE 


The sale of 685,000,000 board feet of tim- 
ber on the Cascade National Forest, in 
Oregon, has just been completed, according 
to an announcement made by the Forest 
Service. 

This is the largest body of Douglas fir 
timber ever sold by the Forest Service, the 
second largest being the Sauk Unit sale of 
235,000,000 board feet of Douglas fir, made 
about a year ago from the Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest, in Washington. This Cascade 
sale compares in size with the recent sale of 
890,000,000 board feet of yellow pine from 
the Malheur National Forest, in eastern 
Oregon. 


LIGHTNING DEADLY MENACE 
TO FORESTS 


Eighty-nine per cent of all the forest fires 
started by lightning in the National Forests 
of California occur during the months of 
June, July, and August, according to report 
by S. B. Show and E. I. Kotok, of the San 
Francisco headquarters, United States Forest 
Service. The number of fires set per storm 
is said to range from a few to nearly 350, 
and these are concentrated in well-defined 
zones. In the decade 1911-1920 lightning 
was responsible for over 41 per cent of the 
10,527 fires that occurred in the National 
Forests of the State. 
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EXPECT TO BE LIVING IN 1950? 


FINE! THEN READ THIS: 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it a life sub- 
scription to the monthly publication, AMERICAN Forestry, in addition to a full paid-up membership in the 


Association. THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each year 
an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and used for current 
expenses. Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 
TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


1. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 


2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN Forestry and all other 
literature issued by the Association. 
3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3. Permits an expansion of the work. 


2. Creates a permanent endowment. 


This proposition is such a good “BUY” that you cannot afford to pass it up 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








YOU use the FORESTS— 


When you build a HOME. When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 
When you eat a MEAL. When you ride on a TRAIN. 

When you read a NEWSPAPER. When you go to the MOVIE. 

When you go CAMPING or HUNTING. When you build a FIRE. 


In hundreds of other things you do, you use the forest—every day—in one form or another. Abundant 
forests stand for a better America, a higher standard of living, happier and more prosperous homes, a greater 
outdoors, better fishing and hunting, more beautiful roads, more wild flowers and wild life—for all that makes 
for a better, cleaner, and healthier life. 


YOU, Mr. American Citizen, are using your FOREST CAPITAL more than four times faster than 
* is being a If you handled your BANK ACCOUNT in that manner, what would you leave your 
HILDREN? 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO HELP PERPETUATE THE FOREST? 
YOU CAN HELP. It will take only a few minutes of your time. Urge your friends to become mem- 


bers of The American Forestry Association, which stands for the protection and perpetuation of American 
forests 2 a sane, conscientious way. It is the least you can do to HELP KEEP FORESTS OUTDOORS 
DI 


DO THIS FOR YOUR FRIENDS, YOURSELF, AND YOUR CHILDREN. 


é IN RETURN, they will receive AMERICAN FORESTRY which will interest and enlighten their whole 
amily. 


CLIP THE APPLICATION BLANK ON PAGE 574 
AND MAKE IT COUNT FOR A MEMBER 











FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS 


There are two courses open to any advertiser : 
1. He may select media which have a low milline RATE; or 
2. He may select media which have a reputation for high RETURNS (sales per dollar spent 
for advertising). 


AMERICAN FORESTRY as been placed in the latter group by leading advertisers 


for the following reasons: 


1. Over two-thirds (67.29% to be exact) of its readers are multiple customers; that 
is, they buy and advise for others as well as for themselves. 


2. Circulation has grown gradually and an effort has been made to confine its circula- 
tion to the better class of people rather than to build circulation by all kinds of 
methods merely as justification for a high advertising rate. 


. Readers are the leaders in their communities. 

. 97.8% net paid circulation. 

. 99.1% by mail-to-the-subscriber circulation. 

. We estimate the average annual income of our readers to be $4,305. 


You need a copy of “Distribution of the June, 1923, issue of the AMERICAN Forestry Magazine, including an 
occupational analysis of the readers.” é 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Western Advertising Representative AM ERIC AN FORE STRY cee ee 


A. T. SEARS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 7 W. 16th Street New York, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Building Chicago, Ill. 








Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Do you know that you can purchase, through your Association, practically any book published at a 
discount of 10 per cent? 


Send us a list of the books you want, together with remittance equal to 90 per cent of the regular 
price and the books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. If list price is not available send 
deposit sufficient to cover and difference will be refunded. Members who purchase several books each 
month and who prefer to pay monthly may send check sufficient to cover month’s purchases in advance. 
Check will be deposited to their credit and used as needed. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP AND GIVE US A LIST OF THE BOOKS 
YOU WANT 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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